That's Powerhouse! Made on a 5/64th gauge machine to 
pack more than 100 strong tufts into every square inch. 
There's no gauge tighter. That's why it fights off stains and 
dirt, and cleans up easily. А 
Its pile of 100% solution dyed Acrilan acrylic locks in the 
color. Locks out stains, static, weather, sun, mildew. Fire 
a 2 too! Powerhouse has passed the toughest flammability tests. 


You can now carpet hospital rooms, nursing homes, 
schools, dormitories, hotels, motels, offices. With Power- 
house it’s possible to carpet commercial areas you never 
thought possible. % 

That's World power WORLD CARPETS 


DALTON, GEORGIA 30720 
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FOCUS 
A collection of notable buildings. 


FORUM 
A monthly review of events and ideas. 


NEW GALAXIES AT CHICAGO CIRCLE 


Two new buildings at the SOM-planned campus are the first full-scale 


demonstrations of Walter Netsch's “field theory” design. 


ACADEMIC VILLAGE 
Edward L. Barnes has brought several star architects together 
to produce a surprising design for a state college at Purchase, N.Y. 


CAMPUS WITHIN A CAMPUS 


Open space passes right through the multipurpose academic complex 
at the University of Wisconsin at Madison, by Harry Weese. 


ZONING IS A THREE-DIMENSIONAL WORD 
A continuing study of New York City's zoning for high towers and open 
space may bring changes to New York and other cities. 


SYNANON CITY 
An alternative to the alienation of suburban subdivision promises 
a new life-style for addicts, drunks, and straights. By Roger Montgomery. 


ARTICULATED LIBRARY 
The new Yeshiva University Library, by Armand Bartos, opens 
interior space and provides an architectural uplift for the campus. 


TECHNOLOGY 


Plans to convert sanitary landfill sites to park and recreation areas 
may make the old city dump a community asset. 


PRODUCT REVIEW 
READER'S SERVICE FILE 


BOOKS 
Lawrence Halprin's “RSVP Cycles,” reviewed by Grady Clay. 


Cover: From a photograph by 
г ` Orlando Cabanban of SOM's 
Science & Engineering South (p. 24). 
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and faculty members of U.S. and 
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Qualified persons are invited to write architecture, $6. Single Copies, $1.50. 
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We cool people. 


Homes. Automobiles. Factories. 
Hotels. Shopping centers. Ships. 


York air conditioning systems and 
units are at work cooling every kind of 
building, everywhere. Complete built- 
up systems that utilize York high side 
and low side equipment. And package 
air conditioners of every kind: air 
cooled, water cooled, single unit and 
split systems. In fact, York has every- 


Anything. 


thing to comfort condition any en- 
closed space. 

York offers Architects much more 
than equipment. Because York has 
over 80 years of experience in the 
design and manufacture of advanced 
units — and the application of the 
right equipment for your needs. When 


York. The air conditioning 
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you're planning specifications for your 
next job, talk to your nearby York 
Sales Engineer. He'll be glad to work 
with you, and help in every way. 

York Division of 
Borg-Warner Corp., YORK 
York, Ра. 17405, "SE 


soe Ra 


people. 


We heat/cool: Homes. Buildings. Ships. Cars. Everything. We make plant refrigeration systems. Icemakers. In Canada, York Canada, Ltd. 
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Plexiglas lets the sun shine in 


Letthe sun shine in through domes and 
skylights of Plexiglas acrylic plastic. Select 
control of light and heat transmittance is easy 
by choosing from a series of translucent white 
or transparent bronze and gray Plexiglas colors. 

Domes and skylights of Plexiglas are now 
available in many standard sizes, shapes, colors 
and groupings. The time-proven benefits of 


Plexiglas acrylic sheet are built into every model. 


Rohm and Haas Company, Plastics Dept. AR-70 
Independence Mall West, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 


Send this coupon for data on standard domes and 
skylights of Plexiglas, and we'll send you this button. 


Name__ 
Company. 
Address. 


Code‏ —— — ا 


Paul Far un) | reproduction suitable for framing available; write оп your letterhead. 
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Flight, from man-made wings, to the NORTO N? 


moon landing, has been a constant 
improvement in technology and 
design. The new Norton Apollo closer 
represents a similar evolution. 


Power adjustment (plus or minus SERIES 7700 CLOSERS 


2596) to tune the closer to its 
environment. An improved rack-and- 
pinion design plus adjustable back- 
check to protect closer and door on 
all types of mounting. Easy application 
with non-handed installation; just 
specify regular arm, parallel arm 

or top jamb. 

Narrow projection for the needs of 
contemporary decor..With covers; in 
anodized bronze, brass or clear 
aluminum; in 67 exotic and native 
woodgrains for job-site finish; plus 
all other popular finishes. 

A new Norton Closer, an evolution 
of closer improvements, for 

today’s architecture. 


EATON 
varees. NORTON poon CLOSER DIVISION 


FOCUS 
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UNIVERSITY MUSEUM 

The largest university museum 
in the U.S. has opened in Berke- 
ley, Calif., the result of a national 
competition won by Mario J. 
Ciampi, with Richard L. Jorasch 
and Ronald E. Wagner as design 
associates. The jury found it a 
building that is “itself an elo- 
quent statement of architectural 
art.” On a site with a sharp di- 
agonal slope, the concrete build- 
ing has its entry at the high 
northeast corner, then a fan-like 
arrangement of galleries radiat- 
ing through 90 degrees and open- 
ing visually to a great central 
space. Two layers of galleries are 
arranged in easy cascaded levels, 
connected by ramps. Total exhi- 
bition space is 31,050 sq. ft., with 
expansion possible to the east. 
Cost was $4,850,000, most of it 
from student registration fees, 
none from state funds. 


TASTEFUL ADDITION 


The small campus of Regis Col- 
lege in Weston, Mass., is the lo- 
cation of a tasteful addition by 
Sasaki, Dawson & DeMay to an 
existing science building. The 
new laboratory/classroom build- 
ing is joined to the old one, yet 
separated from it, by a pleasant 
circulation link (below right). 
The building steps down a con- 
siderable slope, thus is lower in 
silhouette on the uphill side 
where it ties in to the Georgian 
Revival building. On the down- 
hill side, it faces an extensive 
parking lot and fields. The build- 
ing's facade on this side (photo 
right) is punctuated by three 
large angular shafts which house 
mechanical risers and the vents 
for laboratory fume hoods; these 
shafts also function (successfully, 
it would appear) as sun baffles. 
The new building can be en- 
larged by repeating the basic 
form for three additional bays. 
Materials used in the new build- 
ing—brick, concrete and copper 
— were intended to blend with the 
existing science building. The 
unobtrusive brick of the new ex- 
terior is identical in appearance 
to the existing brick. 
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IN REMEMBRANCE 


This memorial to the six million 
Jews killed by the Nazis is in 
Rockwood Cemetery in Sydney, 
Australia. Its shape evokes the 
confinement of a concentration 
camp. Its surrounding walls form 
the egg shape symbolic of im- 
mortality. On the granite wall: 


“May the world never again wit- 
ness such inhumanity of man 
against man.” The path is of 
cobble stones, like many streets 
in Central Europe; other surfac- 
ing is of jagged gravel in an at- 
tempt to remind visitors of the 
horror of the camps. Architects: 
Harry Seidler & Associates. 
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TACOMA’S HIGHEST 


The first high-rise office building 
to be built in Tacoma in 40 years 
is the Bank of Washington Plaza. 
The city’s tallest building, it will 
house the Bank of Washington 
on its lower 12 floors, and tenants 
above. It has a generous 80-ft. 
setback, giving a plaza that will 
be landscaped with trees and 
highlighted by a spiral staircase 
descending to a daylight court- 
yard below. An unusual “hull 
and core” structural system 
makes the reinforced-concrete 
building actually two structures 
in one: the outer hull supports 
the floors and some of the verti- 
cal loads, and the inner core 
houses elevators and all mechani- 
cal facilities. The result is a col- 
umn-free interior utilizing more 
than 85 per cent of the 15,210 
total sq. ft. on each floor. Archi- 
tects o[ the building are Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill of Port- 
land, and Lea, Pearson & Rich- 
ards of Tacoma. 


HEAVEN BOUND 

Designed as an upward sweep of 
wood and concrete, this church 
is visible from the autobahn out- 
side Cologne, Germany. The 
plan is an equilateral triangle, 
with the lower portion of the 
roof sheltering an entrance and 
the peak directly over the altar. 
Natural sunlight filters along the 
sides of the church through a 
skylight opening that separates 
the walls from the roof. The walls 
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are exposed reinforced concrete 
inside and ош, with а linear tex- 
ture produced by pouring into 
forms lined with uneven-edged 
and rough-sawn boards. The roof 
structure has wood rafters and 
decking and the floors are covered 
with slate which continues across 
a semi-circular court surrounded 
by the living quarters for the min- 
ister and sexton. The architects 
were G. Rasch and Winfried 
Wolsky. 
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RENDERED UNTO CAESAR 

A 14-story addition to the Las 
Vegas hotel-casino, Caesar's Pal- 
ace, includes 222 rooms, six du- 
plex suites, two restaurants and 
bars, expanded casino and park- 
ing facilities and a cocktail lounge 
the hotel describes as “exotic.” 
Exotic modestly describes a 
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lounge copy of Cleopatra's Barge 
—floating in 5 ft. of water and seat- 
ing 108 persons—a hotel “first” 
that may rival the hotel’s Roman 
fountains, 100,000-crystal chande- 
lier and marble replica of the 
Rape of the Sabines as an attrac- 
tion. The architect is Miami's 
Melvin Grossman. 


UNIVERSITY DOWN UNDER 

The first in a series of courtyard 
projects, the new Union for 
Macquarie University in Sydney, 
Australia, is planned for linear 
expansion. The four-story build- 
ing is form-textured concrete on 
a 22-ft. 6-in. frame grid, and has 
a vertical access spine. Facing a 
courtyard on one side of the 
spine, lounges and galleries form 
a straight line. On the far side of 
the spine, facing more informal 
open park land, the rooms have 
irregular dimensions and pur- 
poses, making the building’s ex- 
terior also irregular in shape. 
Ancher Mortlock Murray & Wool- 
ley, architects. 
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SMALL OFFICE BUILDING 


This small redwood-clad build- 
ing in Wichita, Kansas, has 6,000 
sq. ft. of office space for its owner, 
Forbes Inc., and 2,000 sq. ft. for 
a tenant. As described by the ar- 
chitects, Schaefer, Schirmer & 
Eflin, the owner wanted an image 
of integrity and professional pur- 
pose that would reflect contem- 
porary thought but would avoid 
any connotation of commercial- 
ism. The architects wanted a 


building of monolithic appear- 
ance, with its strength and solid- 
ity coming from the uncompli- 
cated forms and simple materials. 
Voids were cut into the basic 
form to produce interest without 
detracting from the unity of the 
design. The two office suites have 
a common front entrance court, 
restroom and rear entrance. Top 
photo: the rear facade; bottom 
photo: the view looking toward 
the main entrance. 


¡SHIPPING 1 


RECEPTION | 


EAST-WEST LINK 

A new Holiday Inn opening this 
month in San Francisco is de- 
signed as a concrete and steel 
tower, 27 stories high, that links 
the city’s financial district and 
Chinatown via a pedestrian 
bridge spanning a playground. 
Containing 572 rooms, the hotel 
was designed by Clement Chen & 
Associates in conjunction with 
John Carl Warnecke & Associ- 
ates. They chose the simple A- 
shape after an earlier pseudo- 
pagoda design was rejected. The 
second, third and fourth floors 
are suspended from a structural 
arch that eliminates first-floor 
columns. Facilities include a Chi- 
nese cultural center, convention 
and banquet halls, two dining 
rooms and two cocktail lounges. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Page 5 (top) Dennis 
Galloway, (bottom) Hutchins Photog- 
raphy Inc.; page 6 (top left) Max Du- 
pain; page 7 (bottom left) Harry 
Sowden and C. A. T. (Centre for Ad- 
vancement of Teaching Photography); 
(top right) Joal Strasser. 
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The Nassif Building—housing 6500 
employees of the Department of 
Transportation—contains 128,000 
square yards of carpet. All with pile 
of 100% Antron* nylon. 

The operating partners of David 
Nassif Associates explained why they 
specified "Апігоп". “Cleaning is the 
whole game. Carpeting is less costly 
to maintain than tile. 

"М/е knew there would be no dura- 
bility problem with nylon, so we were 
primarily concerned with economi- 
cally maintaining the appearance level 
of the carpet. A maintenance saving 
would enhance our return on invest- 
ment, so ‘Antron’ was chosen for its 
soil-hiding ability. 
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“We are confident that we made the 
right decision.” 

David Nassif Associates believe 
"Апігоп" was the right choice for 
them. It probably is right for the job 
you're working on now. There is a 
broad variety of carpet styles in 
"Апігоп" now available. Let us know 
what you're planning. We'll put you 
in contact with carpet mills that can 
solve your problems with a carpet of 


“Antron” 
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Better things for better living 
...through chemistry 


*Du Pont registered trademark. Du Pont makes fibers, not carpets. 
Building: The Nassif Building, Washington, D. C. 
Owner: David Nassif Associates 
Tenant: The Department of Transportation 
Architect: Edward Durell Stone 
Carpet: Pile of 100% Antron® nylon 
Engineering Consulting Firm: 

Universal Engineering Corp., Boston, Mass. 
Maintenance: Dynactean Maintenance Company 


E. І. du Pont де Nemours & Co. (Іпс.) 
Eden Park/Carpet Fibers, Box 15638-AF 
Wilmington, Delaware 19898 


Please send contract brochures describing Antron®. 
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The needs. 
The means. 


For the '70s, American architects 
have formed a new attitude. It 
centers on environmental design. 

Atthe start, their most difficult 
work in this area is in the cities: 
the buildings; the people. 

Their solutions, for the most part, 
are creating anew environmental 
quality. Quality which is built 
around the people. There is anew 
emphasis on comfort, privacy (or 
communication), calmness and 
quiet. And beauty—for, in practically 
all cases, their buildings are 
visually dramatic. 

PPG Performance Glass, in many 
cases, is part of the environmental 
solutions in many of our cities’ 
buildings. The solutions we have 
seen, using Performance Glass, all 
show a greater awareness of 
planning and building with people— 
and their comfort and values—in 
mind. Performance Glass is being 
used not only as a beauty treatment, 
but as a medium for comfort condi- 
tioning; for creating illusions of 
space where communication is 
paramount; and for visual comfort 
and privacy when that is a consid- 
eration. And, of course, what makes 
these glass solutions totally viable 
to the developers and owners is 
PPG's sound story of economics 
and return on investment. 

On the following pages, we 
present some fine examples. 

For information, write 
PPG INDUSTRIES, Inc., One Gate- 
way Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 
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University of Louisville Medical-Dental 
Comp , Louisville, Ky 
Architect: Smith, Hinchman & Grylls 
5 iates, Inc., Detroit, Mich 
ssociate Architects and Engineers: 
Arrasmith /Judd/Rapp € Assoc s, Louisville 
& Henry, Louisville, Ky.; E. R. Ronald 
ıisville, Ky 


PPG Glass: Solarban® 575 (2) Twindow® Units 
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One Brookhollow Plaza, Dallas, Texas 
Architect: Paul Rudolph, New York, N.Y 

and Harwood K. Smith and Partners, 

Dallas, Texas, Associated Architects 

PPG Glass: Solarban® 575 (2) Twindow® Units 
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ice Building, Atlanta, Ga 


Cities Serv 


Architect: Toombs, Amisano 


Atlanta, Ga 


& Wells, 


5575 


Mississippi Power Company, Gulfport, Miss 
Architect: Curtis & Davis. New Orieans- 
New York 


Associate Architect and Structural Engineer: 
Milton B. E. Hill, Gulfport, Miss 


PPG Glass: Solarban® 575 (3) Twindow® Units 


Goodrich World Headquarters Building, 


Akron, Ohio 

Architect: Dalton + Dalton + Little, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

PPG Glass: LHR® Solarbronze® Glass 
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Atlanta, Ga 


Architect: John Portman and Associates, 
Atlanta, Ga 


PPG Glass: LHR® Solarbronze® Glass 


Addition to Regency-Hyatt House Hotel, 


PPG is Chemicals, Minerals, Fiber 
Glass, Paints and Glass. So far. 


Electric Heating/Cooling System 
Selected for Virginia Holiday Inn 
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PROJECT: Holiday Inn, Rosslyn, Virginia. ARCHITECT: 
Harvey L. Gordon, Alexandria, Virginia. CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS: Dollar-Blitz & Associates, Washington, 
D.C. 


DESIGN CHARGE: To design a motor inn that would 
conform to a limited tract, yet would provide 185 
guestrooms, public dining and recreational fa- 
cilities, and parking for 260 automobiles. 


DESIGN RESPONSE: Architect Harvey L. Gordon's 
solution to the narrow, sloping site is an 11-story 
structure of white brick accented by vertical sec- 
tions of black aluminum. The first three levels of 
the motel are given over to a spacious lobby, 
kitchen, banquet room, and large multi-purpose 
room used for social and recreational activities. A 
glass-enclosed restaurant extends 200 feet across 
the front entrance at the third floor level. Admin- 
istrative offices take up part of the fourth floor 
and the motel's 185 guestrooms are located on the 
fourth through twelfth floors. 

Surface parking for 30 vehicles is provided at 
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Vertical black anodized aluminum sections accent white brick exterior of the Holiday Inn at Rosslyn, Virginia. 


the front entrance. A parking deck at the rear ac- 
commodates 50 cars and inside parking for 180 
cars is provided on the first two levels at the rear 
of the building. An outdoor swimming pool and 
bathhouse are at the left of the main entrance. 

All of the guestrooms are conditioned by indi- 
vidual through-the-wall electric heating/cooling 
units. Six packaged water-cooled air conditioning 
units, ranging from 5 to 15 tons and equipped with 
strip heaters, serve the restaurant and other pub- 
lic areas of the motel through zoned ducted sys- 
tems. A single cooling tower handles all condenser 
water. Baseboard heating units provide supple- 
mentary heating in the restaurant. 

The electric system was selected because it 
would provide maximum flexibilityat minimum cost 
based on the results of a feasibility study which 
indicated that the electric system would cost less 
to buy and install than an equivalent system using 
a flame fuel for heating and would easily provide 
the desired supervisory control of occupied/ 
unoccupied conditions in the guestrooms. 
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Name and Profession: 


Gentlemen: 


Please send the complete series of Electric Heating 
Case Histories as they become available 


to me at the following address: 


Firm, University or other affiliation: 


Zip Code: 


F Address: 


Motor Inn 


Area: 125,015 sq ft 

Volume: 1,017, 386 cu ft 

Number of floors: 11 

Number of occupants: 800 

Number of rooms: 185 guestrooms 

Types of rooms: guestrooms, banquet room, 
lobby, kitchen, offices, restaurant, bathhouse 


Glass: single 

Exterior walls: 8” brick and block; U-factor: 0.33 

Roof and ceilings: built-up roof on 1” rigid insu- 
lation (R = 4) over concrete deck; suspended 
gypsum board ceiling; U-factor: 0.20 

Floors: concrete slab with vinyl tile or carpet 

Gross exposed wall area: 37,900 sq ft 

Glass area: 12,760 sq ft 


Heating: 

Heat loss Btuh: 2,170,000 

Normal degree days: 4224 

Ventilation requirements: 12,000 cfm 

Design conditions: 0°F outdoors; 70F indoors 

Cooling: 

Heat gain Btuh: 2,700,000 

Ventilation requirements: 12,000 cfm 

Design conditions: 95F dbt, 78F wbt outdoors; 
75F, 50% rh indoors 


Levels ın footcandles: 20-50 
Levels in watts/sq ft: 1-2 
Type: fluorescent and incandescent 


The guestrooms are conditioned by individual 
electric through-the-wall heating/cooling units 
with integral thermostats for room temperature 
control. Six packaged water-cooled air condition- 
ing units, ranging from 5 to 15 tons and equipped 
with strip heaters, serve all of the public areas, 
including the restaurant, through zoned ducted 
systems. A single cooling tower handles all con- 
denser water. Baseboard heating units provide 
supplementary heating in the glass-enclosed 
restaurant. 


Type: underground 
Voltage: 120/208v, 3-phase, 4-wire, wye 
Metering: secondary 


Heating & Cooling (300) tons) 980 kw 
Lighting 170 kw 
Cooking 40 kw 
TOTAL 1190 kw 
* 
General Work $1,201,000 $ 9.70/sq ft 
Elec., Mech., Etc. 499,000 3.98/sq ft 
TOTALS $1,700,000 $13.68/sq ft 


*Building was completed 8/65 
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24 hours a day, seven days a week. 


Period: 10/12/68 to 10/14/69 
Actual degree days: 4101 
Actual kwh: 2,980,700* 
Actual cost: $43,950.34* 

Avg. cost per kwh: 1.47 cents* 
*For total electrical usage 


Billing Degree 
Date Days Demand kwh Amount 
11/13/68 296 391 185,500 $ 2,962.59 
12/13/68 620 391 256,200 3,605.57 
1/15/69 1049 666 372,300 4,661.33 
2/14/69 822 630 303,700 4,056.13 
3/18/69 836 594 321,500 4,256.30 
4/16/69 338 468 176,200 2,948.37 
5/15/69 125 414 162,000 2,836.24 
6/16/69 504 234,900 3,790.81 
7/16/69 576 262,100 4,206.36 
8/14/69 558 257,200 4,135.42 
9/15/69 522 279,000 3,752.38 
10/14/69 15 486 170,100 2,738.84 


TOTALS 4101 2,980,700 $43,950.34 


All of the heating/cooling units in the guestrooms 
are wired into a central control panel. At this 
convenient location, the equipment in any room 
can be deenergized when that room is unoc- 
cupied so that unnecessary heating or cooling 
is eliminated. 


A feasibility study indicated that the electric sys- 
tem would cost less to buy and install than an 
equivalent system using a flame fuel for heating 
and would easily provide the desired supervisory 
control of occupied - unoccupied conditions in 
the guestrooms. 


Owner: Frank M. Perper 

Architect: Harvey L. Gordon 

Consulting Engineers: Dollar-Blitz & Associates 
General Contractor: Donahoe Const. Co. 
Electrical Contractor: Walter Truland Corp. 
Mechanical Contractor: George Warner 

Utility: Potomac Electric Power Company 


C. E. O'Daniel, Supervisor, Commercial Customer 
Dept., Potomac Electric Power Company. 


> 


Harvey L. Gordon, AIA 


ча 


Murray/Bl 


NOTICE: This is one of a series of case histories of buildings in all structural categories. If you are an architect or 
consulting engineer; an architectural or engineering student; an educator; a government employee in the structural 


> 
Tp field; a builder or owner, you may receive the complete series free by filling out the strip Coupon at the left and 
Ly mailing it to EHA. If you are not in one of the above categories, you may receive the series at nominal cost. 


ШІ ELECTRIC HEATING ASSOCIATION, INC. 437 Madison Avenue, N. V, N. Y. 10022 
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New MAR Талға Сиділа Tile 


Finally . . . The wall product that has it all . . . Structural strength, color, per- 
| manence, economy and personality“. New, deep relief random textures and a 
| wide range of variable color systems provide walls with a 'custom' appearance. 


Best of all, true economy is the result. You can count on less than $1.50 sq. ft. 
А : at the site (east of Miss. River)... Textured Stark 
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Tile lays up as easily as any masonry wall yet... 


+ presto! It's all finished . . . and beautifully, excit- 
EL у ingly, dramatically, forever . . . with minimum 
GA : maintenance. In addition it's flame spread rating is 
i ES — zero, highest resistance possible to stains, scratches 
` 3 and effects of weather. There's more, much more 

x rar — call your Stark Ceramics’ rep. or distributor 
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for the whole beautiful story. 
STARK CERAMICS, INC., CANTON, OHIO 44701 
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DON’T CONSIDER 
Another 
Walter Cooler 
Until You’ve Seen 
the 
NEW CORDLE Y. 
Simulated -Hecessed 
COOLER 
Next Month! 
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EATON | DISPENSER pivisioN 
YALE €. | CORDLEY PRODUCTS 
TOWN E 799 ROOSEVELT RD. BUILDING NO. 4 SUITE 20 
GLEN ELLYN, ILLINOIS 60137 
zard, Circle 209 
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Some friends have accused me of making up that story about 
the $20 anti-pollution gas mask last month, so I thought I 
should show you a drawing of the gadget in question, if only 
to uphold my reputation for truthfulness (and that of this pub- 
lication). Moreover, there are quite a few 
items of that sort available nowadays in case 
you are interested in assembling an Urban 
Survival Kit. For example: 

Hammacher Schlemmer, in Manhattan, 
will sell you a “Giant Stand-By Light” 
(sealed beam 13,000 candlepower model) 
which turns itself on automatically in the 
event of a local blackout. (HS also offer a 
“Trash Masher” that will compact your, 
garbage in case the local Sanitation Depart-\ 
ment goes out on strike. Cost: $249.95). 
Your neighborhood drugstore will sell you a small, emergency 
oxygen tank (complete with spare capsule) in case you run out 
of air, and the delicatessen has Deer Park Mountain Spring 
Water (and similar elixirs) so you won't have to swallow 
detergents or chlorinated sewage. Your hardware store has 
innumerable varieties of police locks, burglar alarms, electric 
eye safety devices, etc. You can get pocket-sized mace from 
the drugstore, and “Beau Alarms” (for use in cases of at- 
tempted rape) from mail order houses. (Another version of 
this gadget is called “Shriek Alarm.”) Walkie-Talkies are, 
of course, available from any Army Surplus store, in the likely 
event that the telephone company conks out just before the 
rates go up. You can also buy malleable ear plugs for protection 
against the SST, and caffeine tablets that will keep you awake 
during the dayshift. (Ammonia ampules will help if you faint 
around cocktail time.) If rats invade your apartment, the rat 
control people will tell you to scatter broken glass on your floor 
because rats go crazy and die when they lacerate their tootsies. 
So you will want to keep some broken glass readily available. 
In the event that the urban strain is beginning to tell, you can 
buy a $5 Executive Security Blanket, described by its manufac- 
turer as “a little something to hold on to.” It comes in IBM 
blue or Steelmaster beige. If that doesn't work, resort to your 
Abercrombie & Fitch “brandy cane” at $18.50, whose plastic- 
tube lining will accommodate 8 oz. And if that doesn't work— 
especially while you are subjected to nuclear blast—you might 
wish to try “The Peace Rug.” It costs only $6.50, and the manu- 
facturer says “If you stand for it, stand on it. Right on!” 

—PETER BLAKE 
P.S. An urban architect 1 know decided to buy himself a per- 
sonal fire engine. But he is not really a typical case. 


putting lead additives in our gas- 
ж AUTO LAND oline. As the lead level got pushed 
higher and higher, so did the 
WHAT LEAD CAN DO TO US... | Octane rating—an artificial meas- 
ure of power—and so did the lead 
Since 1923, the oil industry has | in our blood streams, inhaled 
provided motorists with fewer | from the fumes. (Automobiles 
knocks and faster acceleration by | account for 90 per cent of the 


lead in the atmosphere.) The 
average urban male's blood has 
nearly one-third the level associ- 
ated with overt lead poisoning. 

The World Health Organiza- 
tion recognizes 2 micrograms of 
lead per cubic meter of air as the 
threshold beyond which adverse 
effects are believed to occur 
in humans. Lead levels average 
twice that amount in Los Angeles 
and sometimes reach 72 micro- 
grams per cubic meter along free- 
ways. Week-long averages of 8 
micrograms are not unusual in 
San Diego, where the levels have 
been rising by 5 per cent a year. 

Dr. Tsaihwa J. Chow, of the 
Scripps Institute of Oceanogra- 
phy, says that rain falling through 
Southern California skies fre- 
quently contains more lead than 
the U.S. Public Health Service 
considers safe for drinking water. 

How does lead affect us? Re- 
cent studies show that lead slows 
down the production of hemo- 
globin, a component of the red 
blood cells that carry oxygen 
throughout the body. Experi- 
ments with rats and mice at 
the Dartmouth Medical School 
showed that lead drastically short- 
ened their lives. Said Dr. Henry 
A. Schroeder, “They not only die 
young, but they also die looking 
old.” 

In 1926, a small group of ad- 
visers to the U.S. Surgeon Gen- 
eral urged that automotive lead 
be closely monitored, believing 
that it was a potential public 
menace. Today, not one single 
state or federal law exists to reg- 
ulate the lead content of fuels. 


- .. WHAT ТО DO ABOUT LEAD... 


The Nixon Administration's stop- 
gap solution to the lead problem 
is to tax the producers, a cost 
that would eventually be passed 
on to the motorist. Treasury Sec- 
retary David M. Kennedy: “In 
the end, Ethyl Corp. will have to 
go out of the lead additive busi- 
ness because we're going to have 
to get the lead out...” 

The Ethyl Corp., meanwhile, 
points out that makers of new 
“no-lead” and “low-lead” gaso- 
line—who are pushing a lot of 
public relations but very little 
gas—are replacing lead with other 
additives that themselves contrib- 
ute to air pollution; and that the 
lower octane ratings require more 
gas to power a car, hence more 
of the other kinds of tailpipe 
gook. 

Some of Ethyl’s arguments, says 
Dr. Arie J. Haagen-Smit, profes- 
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sor of biochemistry at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, 
are “quite valid. But the over- 
looked point,” he says, “is that we 
will have to get the lead out of 
gasoline and the sooner we start 
the better.” 

The real villain, it would seem, 
is still the internal combustion 
engine that eats the fuel. And 
auto makers are concentrating on 
devices to filter out pollutants 
rather than on development of 
new non-polluting engines. 

The tough anti-pollution bill, 
written by Senator Edmund Mus- 
kie and passed unanimously by 
the Senate, would require the 
automobile manufacturers to vir- 
tually eliminate all pollutants by 
1975. A further year of grace has 
since been added, and the bill 
may be further compromised in 
joint Senate-House conference. 
In any event, the industry has 
called the bill's requirements 
“impossible.” 


... LIKE A LEAD BALLOON 

The Federal Trade Commission 
is presently investigating air- 
pollution-abatement claims made 
by a number of oil companies in 
video and print advertising. Last 
month the FTC accused Standard 
Oil Co. of California (SOC) of 
making false claims for an addi- 
tive of its Chevron brand gasoline 
called F-310. 

In the ad, balloons were at- 
tached to the tailpipes of two 
cars, one fueled by Chevron, the 
other using another brand. While 
the other balloon turned black, 
Chevron's remained clear. 

The FTC charges: 

@ The “other” fuel was “a spe- 
cially formulated gasoline 
which caused black exhaust to 
be emitted.” 

e@ The clear exhaust contained 
“large amounts of pollutants.” 

ө The ad was staged outside 
what SOC labeled its “Research 
Center,” a building that was ac- 
tually the Riverside County, 
Calif. courthouse. 

ө F-310 is a common detergent 
additive used for years by a num- 
ber of the “other” brands. 

The FTC called on SOC to 
voluntarily cease the advertising. 
It also proposed that, for one 
year, the company devote at least 
one-fourth of its ads to a state- 
ment detailing the FTC’s charges 
against it. 

Standard Oil did not volun- 
teer, but responded by hyping up 
its advertising campaign and re- 
iterating its claims in bolder type. 
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BEE ABROAD 


NASSER AND THE CIA 


Following the death last month of 
Egypt's President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, one news-service dispatch 
appeared concerning the Tower 
of Cairo, a $3-million structure 
that was reportedly paid for 
by the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency in 1964. 

The tower, on an island in the 
Nile f facing the Nile Hilton, is 
wrapped in what looks like a 
concrete lattice peaked out in 
points that are supposed to rep- 
resent the lotus, sacred flower of 
Ancient Egypt. 

The report goes on to say that 
Nasser’s “joke” on the CIA was 
that he had it built to be ‘‘de- 
liberately unfunctional.” Not 
precisely true. 

It has its functions. At the 
ground there is a trade fair, and 
at the very top a revolving res- 
taurant with the highest view in 
Cairo. And the spire, shaped like 
a golf tee, is a radio transmitter. 
In Cairo that is how telegrams— 
and long distance telephone mes- 
sages—are relayed. 

As Cold-War booty, it is, of 
course, a little tacky next to the 
Russian-built Aswan Dam. 


Tower of Cairo 


THE SUN NEVER SETS 


“My first consideration is preser- 
vation of the pub as an English 
tradition,” says Israeli Architect 
Tiko Alalouff. For preservation 
read proliferation. Alalouff is 
mass producing  prefabricated 
British pubs for export around 
the world. They are assembled 
out of interlocking sheets of plas- 
tic and fiberglass, and are com- 
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Plastic pub for export 


plete down to fireproofed timbers | 
carved with new-old grafitti and 
signs reading “No Dogs Allowed 
Unless On A Lead.” 

For about $150,000 you can 
get the Tudor, the Regency or 
the Victorian pub made to order 
from Alalouff's firm, Ayala De- 
signs Ltd. It will be delivered in 
about two months. 

One mini version be 
erected in your back yard, says 
Alalouff—who has one in his own, 
just for parties. Get your guests 
to erect it for their shepherd' s pie 
and pint of bitters. It has been 
done by a crew of two in one 
hour and 37 minutes. 

The pubs already can be found 
in Belgium, Sweden, Israel, the 
Bahamas and Luxembourg, and 
are soon to come to America. 

Oi vay! 


ШЕШ BIG PLANS 


FORE! 


Anyone who may have feared 
that this country might one day 
be paved with concrete and 
blacktop will be interested in the 
views of Desmond Muirhead, 
planning consultant and "golf 
course architect," who has de- 
signed golf-course communities in 
such places as Haystack, Vt. Muir- 
head, writing in the October is- 
sue of Golf Digest: 

"People use the term, ecolog- 
ical balance, as if it were a static 
thing. It is not. A lake gradually 
becomes a swamp, which becomes 
a green field, which eventually 
becomes a forest. We don't al- 
ways need to preserve this sort 
of thing. We do need to arrest 


can 


the ecological development at a 
point at which it will best serve 
man. 

Muirhead, it seems, would 
make a good many such citizen's 
arrests. 

"In my view, there is 'ecolog- 
ically’ a powerful argument for 
building 70,000 new golf courses 
in America the next few 
years [our italics]. 

“Right now, 8 per cent of this 
country’s population, or 15 mil- 
lion people, play golf. Many 
more would do so if it weren’t so 
hard to get on a course. Three 
hundred people will support a 
golf course. As we edge toward 
an affluent recreation-oriented 
society we will need at least one 
golf course per 5,000 people [ours 
again]. 

And here is Muirhead's de- 
scription of the kind of commun- 
ity he is in the business of design- 
ing: 

“All homes are linked by tree 
lined green-grass fingers to the 
actual golf course so that every- 
one has a visual and spiritual link 
with 150 or more acres which 
seems like his own back yard. 
These golf communities point di- 
rectly to the future.” 

Well, perhaps if you have tun- 
nel vision. Tree-lined, of course. 


over 


PROGRESS REPORT 

With a projected 1973 spring 
opening, the Sydney Opera 
House has been abuilding since 
1957 when Architect Joern Ut- 
zon's spectacular design won ап 
international competition. To 
transform his sketches into real- 
ity it has been necessary to pio- 
neer new techniques. A computer 
was put to work for 2,000 hours 


to prove that the soaring sail-like 
roof structures were, in fact, pos- 
sible. 

The computer also mapped 
out such things as the intricate 
positioning of the tiles used to 
surface the spheroid curvatures 
of the shells. Over 1 million 
Swedish ceramic tiles that re- 
semble old Ming china were 
Joined on the site into 4,750, 
chevron-shaped tile-lids weighing 
up to three tons each. 

Costs have reflected the tech- 
nological problems and conse- 
quent delays. The cost, originally 
estimated at $7.8 million, is now 
expected to reach $95.2 million. 


Ming-like tiles, Sydney Opera House 


STEEL TOWER ATTACKED 


A preliminary model of a pro- 
posed U.S. Steel complex, which 
would be built on a pile-sup- 
ported platform in San Francisco 
Bay, was unveiled last month in 
the offices of Architects Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill. The contro- 
versy over the project’s highrise 
office tower, however, had already 
been boiling for weeks. 

The City Planning Commis- 


U.S. Steel in San Francisco Bay 


sion had accommodated U.S. 
Steel by raising the height limit 
on new buildings between the 
Ferry Building and the Bay 
Bridge to 550 ft. Planning Direc- 
tor Allan Jacobs had been recom- 
mending a general limit of 84 ft. 
with no more than 10 percent 
of the development going up to 
175 ft. 

With approval still necessary 
from the Board of Supervisors, 
conservationists hustled to get 
the issue before the citizens 
on the November ballot. They 
failed, narrowly. But the im- 
pressive citizen response was 
sufficient to evoke a more cau- 
tious approach by the Supervi- 
sors, and some wavering by other 
earlier supporters of the plan. 
Supervisor Roger Boas called for 
a 60-day delay in order to update 
studies on the economic needs of 
the Port Commission, principal 
backer of the project. 

The Port Commission stands 
to profit considerably. U.S. Steel 
has promised to build them a 
passenger terminal in the com- 
plex (foreground in model), 
which would be repaid, over the 
years, from terminal revenues. 
The Port Commission contends 
that the highrise is necessary to 
make the terminal, the public 
parks and promenades of the 
complex economically feasible. 
Other supporters, not surpris- 
ingly, are Mayor Alioto, the 
Chamber of Commerce and or- 
ganized labor. 

Also yet to rule on the proj- 
ect is the Bay Conservation and 
Development Commission 
(BCDC), which has jurisdiction 
over bay-fill proposals. Опе 
standard by which such projects 
might be judged has been ad- 
vanced by BCDC's executive di- 
rector Joseph E. Bodovitz. It 
would mean that for every square 
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foot of water that is covered by 
new development, an equivalent 
area of water must be uncovered 
—that is, previous bay-fill land 
would be reclaimed for the bay, 
maintaining the net water area 
while replacing unused, deterio- 
rating piers. 

A vote by the Board of Super- 
visors may not come before De- 
cember. 


EN POLLUTION 


ON THE HUSTINGS... 
Ecological issues are playing im- 
portant parts in this month's 
elections in at least half of the 
50 states. 

The League of Conservation 
Voters, political arm of Friends 
of the Earth, has contributed 
funds and campaign volunteers 
in support of 16 candidates in 12 
states. Environmental Action, the 
young group that organized this 
spring's Earth Day, has singled 
out 12 House members from nine 
states that it wants eliminated. 
'Two of EA's "Dirty Dozen" were 
defeated in the primaries. One, 
George Fallon of Maryland, was 
a 13-term veteran who has served 
as chairman of the House Public 
Works Committee. 

The surge of interest in the 
environment has, for many politi- 
cians, meant taking on powerful 
corporate polluters. In Illinois, 
State Treasurer Adlai Stevenson 
III, a Democrat, has been attack- 
ing his Republican opponent, 
Senator Ralph T. Smith, for re- 
ceiving large campaign contribu- 
tions from officers of the Olin- 
Mathieson Chemical Co. O-M has 
been in trouble with federal au- 
thorities for water pollution in 
various parts of the country. 

In Idaho, Democrat Cecil 
Andrus is fighting a big molyb- 
denum mine in the Challis Na- 
tional Forest proposed by the 
American Smelting and Refining 
Co. The mine is supported by his 
gubernatorial opponent, incum- 
bent Don Samuelson, whose cam- 
paign coffers are kept full by 
mining interests. 

Running for a third term in 
Wyoming, Senator Gale McGee 
has said that the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice logging policies "seem to be 
designed to accommodate the 
U.S. Plywood Corp. instead of 
preserving what environment we 
have left." Meanwhile, in New 
York, Democrat Richard L. Ot- 
tinger, accused by incumbent 
Senator Charles E. Goodell of 


(continued on page 63) 
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NEW 
GALAXIES 
AT 
CHICAGO 
CIRCLE 


| Behavior Science Center 


A bridge over a major street (fore- 
ground left) links Behavioral Science to 
the rest of the campus—joining the ele- 
vated walkway system at the faculty 
tower (from which photo was taken) 
The building is entered through loggias 
on either side of the main lecture hall. 
Stairs to third-floor entrances wind 
around sitting mounds above these 
loggias (top left). Walled areas outside 
the building will be dining terraces. 
Plans (right) are based on networks of 
squares superimposed on the diagonal. 
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If Walter Netsch’s “field theory” 
approach to design can be con- 
sidered a style, then the two 
newest additions to the Chicago 
Circle Campus represent its 
“high” phase. The Behavioral 
Science Center (shown here) and 
Science & Engineering South 
(page 29) are the first completed 
field theory buildings that are 
big enough, complex enough— 
and true enough to the architects’ 
intentions—to show the potential 
of the approach. 

Size and complexity are im- 
portant, since the objective is a 
system of space modules in a wide 
range of sizes, recurring at regular 
intervals. Properly applied, field 
theory can yield areas for various 
kinds of rooms, corridors, and 
mechanical voids, arranged to fol- 
low an ideal circulation diagram. 

In the plans of Behavioral Sci- 
ence, offices can be seen clustered 
about shared secretarial areas, 
and laboratories around vertical 
service cores; corridors from the 
classrooms converge on central 
elevator and stair lobbies, then 
branch out to feed individual 
offices and laboratories. 

The remarkable geometry of 
the plan—based on a pattern of 
squares superimposed at 45-de- 
gree angles—is boldly expressed 
on the exterior. There, angular 
walls project and recede in layers, 
as each floor extends out to in- 
clude the portion it needs of the 
theoretically endless field. 

SOM began the Chicago Circle 
Campus (Sept. '65 issue) with an 
innovative planning concept, but 
with buildings of relatively con- 
ventional geometry. Even as those 
buildings were going up, how- 
ever, designers on Netsch’s team 
were covering their drafting 
boards with patterns resembling 
caned chair seats. 

In their first application of this 

geometry, in the Chicago 
cle Architecture & Art Build- 
ing (Dec. 68 issue), their zeal to 
exploit the approach to the fullest 
collided head-on with administra- 
tive indecision about the building 
program and apparent misgivings 
about the design. The result was 
a stunted version of Netsch’s 
original scheme. 

The same design team then 
went to work on these two build- 
ings, wiser about how this kind 
of geometry works out in real 
spaces for real people. More im- 
portant, they had accumulated 
insights into the space needs of 
this all-commuter campus, where 
students must have some place to 
feel at home in between classes. 


LABS AND OFFICES 


CLASSROOMS 


THIRD FLOOR 


OFFICES AND TEACHING 


CLASSROOMS 


LECTURE HALL 


BRIDGE 


SECOND FLOOR 


OFFICES AND SEMINAR 


CLASSROOMS 


FIRST FLOOR 
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Windows above the elevator lobby (top 
left) offer a glimpse of the nearby fac- 
ulty tower. The 460-seat main lecture 
hall (middle left) has its own “prag- 
matic” geometry. The cafeteria (left) is 
a maze of carpet-lined alcoves, rising 
and falling along gently ramped walks. 
Angular private offices (above), some 
only 95 sq. ft. in area, have efficient 
built-in furniture; window blinds are 
hinged panels of dark-tinted plastic. 
Corridors at every level expand to form 
indoor plazas like the terraced one be- 
tween the third-floor entrances (top 
right). A complex, eight-side “exedra” 
(right) links first and second floors. 


In the original plan, this need 
was met by centralized spaces— 
a main plaza, a large student 
union, a central library. They 
were part of a unique plan— 
tailored to an undergraduate 
program—in which activities were 
segregated by type (lecture cen- 
ter, classroom buildings, etc.) 
rather than by discipline. But the 
university grew beyond conven- 
ient walking distance from the 
center, and it added graduate 
programs, which call for close ties 
between offices, labs, lecture halls. 

Experience at A & A, the first 
building to have its own library 
and faculty offices, showed that 


students whose activities were 
concentrated in one building 
were reluctant to leave their 


home base for food or relaxation. 
Instead, they congregated at the 
“nodes” in the circulation system 
—and around food vending ma- 
chines installed at their request. 

In these two latest Chicago 
Circle buildings, the corridors 
converge on indoor plazas and 
break out into alcoves full of 
tiered seating. No space was ac- 
tually programmed for this in- 
door campus space; the architects 
had to create it within the state’s 
standard ratio for net to gross 
space (60 per cent). And field 
theory geometry helped: pie- 
shaped classrooms and hexagonal 
offices can be smaller without be- 
ing cramped; diagonal corridors 
can sometimes be shorter—and 
the area saved can be put back 
at points where they join. 

Netsch has placed skylights and 
clerestories above indoor sitting 
areas to give them the feeling of 
courtyards. And he has recovered 
some roof area for outdoor ter- 
races—high enough above sur- 
rounding streets and expressways 
to command broad views of the 
city. And he has also turned the 
cafeteria into a full-time space— 
a combined social center and 
reading room, divided into many 
carpet-lined cells, where a student 
can spend hours over coffee. 


FACTS & FIGURES 

Behavioral Science Center, Chicago Cir- 
cle Campus, University of Illinois, Chi- 
cago, III. Architects: Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill (partner in charge, Fred W. 
Kraft; partner in charge of design, 
Walter A. Netsch). Consultants: Earl 
Walls & Associates (laboratories); Fred 
Schmid & Associates (food service); 
Bolt, Beranek & Newman (acoustics). 
General contractor: Turner Construc- 
tion Co. Building area: 232,868 sq. ft. 
(gross). Cost: $8,990,000 (including 
fixed equipment; excluding fees and 
landscaping). 

PHOTOGRAPHS: Orlando Cabanban. 
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CHICAGO 
CIRCLE 


II.Science & Engineering So 


The angular masses of Engineering & 
Science South are topped by pointed 
light-scoops clad in white-painted tern 
(photos left). The concrete structural 
frame shows at recesses in the brick 
walls. A concrete bridge (above) crosses 
Taylor Street from the Science & Engi- 
neering Building of the original campus. 
Plans (right) show a more definite geo- 
metric order in the laboratory-office 
block than in the smaller classroom- 
cafeteria wing, which has many one- 
of-a-kind spaces. 
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Science & Engineering South— 
like the Behavioral Science Cen- 
ter (preceding pages) —is a self- 
contained subcenter outside the 
walls of the original campus 
superblock—with it own cafeteria, 
library, and bookstore. And, like 
Behavioral Science, it is linked 
to the campus core by a bridge 
spanning a major thoroughfare. 

Here, the bridge touches down 
in an extensive “covered square,” 
sheltered under the library that 
links the two distinct parts of the 
buildi This square is an 
efficient circulation node, where 
trafic from the bridge can go 
directly into both wings at either 
first or second floor level. Like 
any good square, this one is a 
good place from which to find 
your bearings; major buildings 
on the main campus, as well as 
the principal parts of this build- 
ing, are all clearly comprehen- 
sible from here. 

The walls enclosing this build- 
ing, according to Netsch’s field 
theory, are no more than “edge 
conditions” that occur where the 
field is arbitrarily cut off. Al- 
though all the walls at Chicago 
Circle are of rather solid-looking 
brick, the concept of an edge is 
expressed in this building at poly- 
gonal recesses in the walls, where 
intersections in the structural 
frame are exposed. Office win- 
dows open only into these re- 
cesses—that is, into space which 
is conceptually inside the build- 
ing, though outside the walls. 
(Aside from its symbolic value, 
this arrangement also gives office 
occupants identifiable fragments 
of their own building to look at, 
rather than just stretches of bar- 
ren urban renewal terrain.) 

1 roof of Science & Engi- 
neering South, like the walls, is 
conceived of as an arbitrary 
boundary in a pattern that could 
go on indefinitely. In actual fact, 
the structure was designed to be 
expandable by adding another 
story. It would still support an- 
other floor, but the connections 
that would have made it possible 
to add one without disturbing the 
floor below were deleted for the 
sake of econon 

The central “exedra” extends 
up through the roof barrier in a 
cluster of angular light scoops 
(opposite) that are prominent in 
distant views of the building— 
marking the center around which 
the pinwheel array of labs and 
offices is laid out. 

The circulation systems of both 
new buildings are maze-like, but 
not frustrating, like that of the 
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ООК STORE 


CLASSROOMS 


OFFICES AND LABS 
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The “covered square” at the Science 
& Engineering South entrance (top 
left) is between first and second floor 
levels, with stairs leading to both. The 
cafeteria (middle left, seen from book 
store above it) has meandering granite- 
slab tables and high, angular windows 
that frame views of the building itself 
(above). The 500-seat lecture hall (left) 
is entered along side galleries. Cor- 
ridors in the lab-office block (near 
left) converge on a skylighted rotunda 
(top left and far left), where seating- 
stairs link the second and third floors; 
suspended panels screen cantilevered 
stairs to the fourth and fifth floors. 


earlier Architecture and Art 
Building. There, circulation 
moved through passages that were 
actually elongated stairwells 
linking the many finely-graduated 
floor levels of the structure; find- 
ing one’s way in such a system 
was so difficult that it alienated 
many of the building’s occupants. 

In these latest buildings, there 
has been no tampering with floor 
levels; except at lecture halls, they 
are divided vertically into con- 
ventional stories of uniform 
height. And there are clues that 
make the circulation plan easy to 
learn. At Behavioral Science, 
there is the obvious bilateral 
symmetry around central nodes. 
Here, the larger laboratory-office 
block is entered through a main 
corridor leading to the central 
exedra (except on the first floor, 
where the layout is simpler) . 
From the exedra, straight corri- 
dors lead into the rectangular 
blocks of labs, clustered around 
their rectangular mechanical 
risers and separated from their 
angular offices by straight corri- 
dors. In the classroom-cafeteria 
wing of the building, circulation 
space is less regular in geometry, 
but no harder to follow. 

The cafeteria in this building, 
like the one in Behavioral Sci- 
ence, is more than a dining hall. 
But, in design, it is just the oppo- 
site: instead of fixed seating al- 
coves with movable tables, this 
cafeteria has fixed granite-slab 
tables with movable chairs. En- 
gineering students, says Netsch, 
would rather have an “everything 
out on the table” atmosphere, 
with no hidden corners; and, 
practically speaking, they need 
firm table tops to study at. The 
space is divided up somewhat— 
and kept from ever looking 
empty—by the tall lighting fix- 
tures attached to the tables. And 
the visible light bulbs, in alumi- 
num frames behind smoky glass, 
provide the kind of glimmer the 
students seem to favor in off- 
campus bierstuben, says Netsch. 


FACTS & FIGURES 

Science and Engineering South, Chi- 
cago Circle Campus, University of Illi- 
nois, Chicago, Ill. Architects: Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill (Fred W. Kraft, part- 
ner in charge; Walter A. Netsch, partner 
in charge of design). Consultants: Earl 
Walls & Associates (laboratories); Fred 
Schmid & Associates (food service); 
Bolt, Beranek & Newman (acoustics). 
General contractor: Gust K. Newberg 
Construction Co. Building area: 364,085 
sq. ft. (gross). Cost: $17,513,380 (in- 
cluding fixed equipment; excluding fees 
and landscaping). 

PHOTOGRAPHS: Orlando Cabanban. 
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The intricate geometry of both build- 
ings is outlined with simple concrete 
beams and columns, as in the “exedra” 
in Behavioral Science (top left), and the 
“covered square” (middle left) and the 
library (bottom left) of Science & Engi- 
neering South. The “indoor plaza” at 
the core of SES (near right) is flooded 
with daylight from tall light-scoops (p. 
29); two paint colors—both yellow—are 
used on panels suspended in the space. 
At the Behavioral Science cafeteria (far 
right), red paint accentuates the struc- 
tural daisy above the serving area; deep 
orange carpet flows over fixed seating 
and undulating floor in the eating area. 


The most striking departure in 
these new buildings from the 
character of earlier Chicago Cir- 
cle work is the appearance of 
applied color. When the first 
phase of the campus was planned 
(1961-1965), Netsch and his 
colleagues were still relying on 
the sober colors and textures of 
structural materials to articulate 
their architectural forms; even 
the interiors were dominated by 
exposed concrete and brick. 

The firm is still using the same 
handsome “Chicago Circle Blend” 
of brown brick—inside and out— 
but their handling of concrete 
has been drastically simplified. 
Instead of a rich vocabulary of 
board-formed, exposed-aggregate, 
and smoothly precast concrete— 
shaped into faceted members 
with articulated joints—the arch- 
itects are now using plywood- 
formed structural framing of al- 
most primitive simplicity— 
tubular columns and square- 
sectioned beams that butt into 
each other like children’s blocks. 

Visual enrichment is provided 
not by structural details, but by 
paint—a material Netsch was only 
beginning to admit five years ago, 
and has since used on several 
smaller buildings elsewhere. 
Here, paint has been used—in 
arbitrary ways appropriate to its 
superficial nature—to emphasize 
certain surfaces: the angled wall 
of a corridor, the ceiling in a cafe- 
teria, an array of exposed ducts. 
Used on recessed planes between 
structural members (never on the 
frame itself), bold colors call at- 
tention to the geometry under- 
lying the plans. 

Netsch’s enthusiasm for applied 
color—and for integrally-colored 
plastic whenever he can use it— 
is only part of a major transfor- 
mation in his thinking that oc- 
curred between 1964 and 1967, 
when he and his associates de- 
veloped their field theory ap- 
proach to the “high” phase exem- 
plified in these two buildings. 
(Unlike some of his other re- 
cently completed works, which 
are long-delayed realizations of 
his first tentative steps toward 
field theory, these buildings pro- 
ceeded from design through con- 
struction in less than three years.) 
Once their grasp of field theory 
was firm, Netsch’s team at SOM 
designed numerous other build- 
ings—none yet completed—quite 
similar in approach to these two. 

But what they will do next is 
not easy to predict. Walter Netsch 
is not one to stand by the status 
quo. — JOHN Morris DIXON 
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Most construction on the Purchase 
campus will be concentrated near the 
center of the 500-acre rural tract. Fa- 
cilities shared by the whole college— 
theaters, library, gym—will be lined 
up on a central axis. Planting and park- 
ing areas along the axis will be for- 
mally laid out, but roads and paths 
elsewhere will follow the natural ter- 
rain. The campus will be crossed by 
three parallel road systems, for stu- 
dents (A), service vehicles (B), and 
visitors attending performances (С), 
Truck traffic will enter from the north, 
passing through a group of service 
buildings (D). 
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The plan for the State Univer- 
sity College now under construc- 
tion at Purchase, N. Y., is the 
highly unusual product of a novel 
approach to collaboration among 
architects. For the dense core of 
the arts-oriented college, master- 
planning architect Edward Lar- 
rabee Barnes allotted plots of 
ground—literally building lots— 
to six widely known firms (one of 
them his own) and let them meet 
the client's needs in their charac- 
teristic ways. 

The client in this case is not 
just the administration of the 
college-to-be and the parent uni- 
versity, but also the State Univer- 
sity Construction Fund (july / 
Aug. '68 issue), which has ac- 
quired a reputation as a uniquely 
knowledgeable patron of archi- 
tecture. The architects involved, 
besides the Barnes office, include 
Philip Johnson & John Burgee, 
Venturi & Rauch, Paul Rudolph, 
Gunnar Birkerts & Associates, and 
The Architects Collaborative. 
Dormitory groups north of the 
academic core have been designed 
by Gwathmey, Henderson & Sie- 
gel and Giovanni Pasanella. 

А few simple, but strict, 
ground-rules were laid down— 
covering such matters as access 
and exterior materials, but there 
was no effort to impose harmony, 
except in color and texture, 
among the closely spaced build- 
ings. Informal coordination was 
allowed; each architect traded 
drawings with the architects next- 
door. 

The academic building lots— 
each assigned to a single disci- 
pline—extend out to the north 
and south from an arcade-lined 
central plaza, designed by the 
Barnes office as part of a highly 
formal spine along which the di- 
verse extensions are plugged in. 

The whole academic complex 
stands in the middle of the 500- 
acre pastoral site much as a mon- 
astery might rise among its fields. 
The dense man-made cluster— 
with only a bit of formal planting 
inside—like that of a cloister—ex- 
tends out to a ragged, potentially 
expandable perimeter, where the 
natural landscape takes over. And 
the landscape here is a particu- 
larly handsome one of rolling 
land, long cultivated by gentle- 
men farmers. Rubble stone walls 
divide the fields and line the old 
roads; lawns and specimen plant- 
ings surround the mansion on the 
site, which now serves as an ad- 
ministration building. 

The academic center rides a 
gentle ridge that runs north-south 
across the campus. Dormitories 


will be dispersed across a broad 
band of fields sloping off toward 
a stream at the east edge of the 
campus. East of the dormitories 
is the gymnasium, planned more 
as a social center—with snack bar 
and lounges—than as an educa- 
tional or team-sports center. The 
alignment of the gym on the axis 
of the core is a rather monumen- 
tal gesture, but a time-proven way 
of relating the whole landscape 
to the center. 

Automobile traffic will be car- 
ried by three parallel road sys- 
tems—connected at some points 
but designed to function inde- 
pendently. A new road along the 
east side of the campus will serve 
dormitory residents. The existing 
country road will become a serv- 
ice route through the middle of 
the campus, passing under the 
east end of the central plaza, 
where a delivery dock will be 
linked to under-plaza service cor- 
ridors. To the west will be the 
main public road, wide enough 
to accommodate surges of traffic 
from the four theaters massed at 
the west end of the academic 
core. 

Besides separating various 
kinds of automobile traffic, the 
circulation system separates pe— 
destrian traffic from vehicular. 
There are no roads to cross be- 
tween the dormitories and the 
campus core, and the “streets” 
between academic buildings will 
be used only for emergency ve- 
hicles or for deliveries too large 
for the under-plaza corridors. 


The college and its public 


The dominant forms of the 
theaters rising above the formally 
organized west parking lot sym- 
bolize the vital connection be- 
tween the program at Purchase 
and the public. The location of 
this special college, which com- 
bines liberal arts with intensive 
fine arts training, was determined 
in large part by the need for a 
responsive audience. The site is 
near enough to Manhattan (45 
minutes by car) to draw some 
attendance from there, and to 
take advantage of the invaluable 
pool of professional talent there. 
But it should find an eager public 
closer by, in Westchester County, 
N. Y. and adjoining Fairfield 
County, Conn.—two of the most 
affluent counties in the nation, 
with a combined population of 
about 1.7 million. 

The blocklike forms of the 
theaters—at once logical func- 
tionally and willfully sculptural 
—mark one end of the axial se- 
quence of buildings and spaces 
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The master plan by Edward L. Barnes 
accommodates diverse academic build- 
ings extending out from the axial 
plaza: 1 Social science, Venturi & 
Rauch; 2 Natural science, Paul Ru- 
dolph; 3 Dance instruction, Gunnar 
Birkerts & Associates; 4 Music instruc- 
tion, Barnes; 5 Humanities, Venturi & 
Rauch; 6 Art museum, Philip Johnson 
and John Burgee; 7 Visual arts instruc- 
tion, TAC; 8 Theater arts instruction, 
Barnes. East of the core will be com- 
mon facilities by Barnes: 9, 10 Student 
activities; 11 Infirmary; 12 Gym. The 
first residential complexes will be: 13, 
Giovanni Pasanella; 14, Gwathmey, 
Henderson & Siegel. The core struc- 
ture, by Barnes, is shown in detail, 
right. The library extends out under 
the plaza (section, top), as do theater 
facilities. The experimental theater will 
be a “black box” with no fixed plan; 
the music and dance theater, for cham- 
ber concerts, ballet, and drama, will 
have steeply raked seating, score 
desks; the wrap-around theater will 
have side platforms for performers or 
seating; the opera house will have a 
roll-away organ and a movable acousti- 
cal canopy for orchestral concerts. All 
theaters will share a grand lobby ac- 
cessible from the drive below. 
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designed by the Barnes offic 
East of the theaters is a plaza 900 
ft. long and 400 ft. wide; the di- 
mensions may seem grand for a 
college community of this size 
(maximum projected enroll- 
ment: 6,000), but the space is 
divided by buildings housing typ- 
ical town-center activities: a post 
office and a library—the latter ex- 
tending out under much of the 
plaza. 

Enclosing the plaza on the 
north and south are the brick ar- 
cades to which the academic 
buildings are connected. Each 
discipline has a building lot 130 
ft. wide, extending out an indef- 
inite distance from this arcade 
and separated from the adjoining 
lot by a 30-ft.-wide “street.” The 
buildings cannot infringe on this 
right-of-way, but they can be set 
back from it (or from the ar- 
cade) . Most of the buildings have 
small courts opening off the 
streets, individually designed 
within ground rules set up by 
Landscape Architect Peter I 
land. 

Although the architects were 
urged to provide numerous en- 
trances to their buildings along 
the streets, the streets are in fact 
alternate routes—at their best in 
fair weather—to the covered sys- 
tem of arcades and interior cor- 
ridors. 

The system of building lots 
gives each discipline equal front- 
age on the plaza, but all other di- 
mensions are variable. Area, bay 
sizes, and story heights can be ad- 

sted to meet internal needs— 
and space needs for visual and 
performing arts are quite spe- 
cialized and diverse. The open- 
ended lots also allow for expan- 
sion in any discipline without 
upsetting the order of the overall 
plan—or upsetting campus activ- 
ity, either, since construction 
would take place at the outer 
edges of the complex. 

While individual architects 
have been given a free hand on 
the shaping of their buildings, 
and on treatment of interiors, 
they have had to limit surface 
materials outside to just three: 
gray-brown brick, ray-tinted 
and dark gray anodized 
aluminum. Barnes wanted no ex- 
posed structural members, color 
variations, or transparent corners 
to distract from the contrasts in 
“volumetric quality” among the 
buildings. 

The need to cover all solid sur- 
faces with brick, without spend- 
ing extra money, has called for 
some ingenuity. For the first 
group of dormitories, for in- 
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has a flat east wall, with regularly 

: spaced small openings. With the Hu- 
20 Щ manities building, across the plaza, it 
Rt is meant to form a uniform east wall 


— for the Whole academic complex. The 
west side of the building steps back in 
plan in response to internal needs, 
leaving space for a terraced court off 


1 H the pedestrian street, outside the 


lower-level student lounge. A grand 
PLAN stair in the lobby lead to the two up- 
per floors. 
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Natural science, Paul Rudolph. 

This four-story structure will be 
set back from the arcade behind a 
court with an oval, tiered seating area. 
Fixed common elements—lounges, 
reading room, lecture hall, and circu- 
lar planetarium—will be near the en- 
trance. The central lab block and the 
offices flanking it, which face the 
streets, can be expanded to the north. 
The interior will have much exposed 
steel structure and mechanical equip- 
ment, in contrast to the smooth brick- 
PLAN clad exterior. 


CROSS SECTION 


Dance instruction, Gunnar Bir- 
3 kerts & Associates. All dance 
studios are at plaza level, with admini- 
stration and dressing rooms below 
(section, left). The two main corridors 
are lined with offices; lounges at inter- 
vals have big, projecting windows. Day- 
light from above the corridors bounces 
off sloping walls to light the studios 
еуепіу. A planted sunken court at the 
arcade end lets light into lower-level 
offices. A passage under the building 
is lighted through a stairwell above it. 


Music instruction, Edward Larra- 

bee Barnes. A four-story individ- 
ual practice wing is separated from a 
parallel wing of ensemble rehearsal 
rooms and lecture halls by a wide 
central corridor (with an open deck 
above) leading from the arcade to a 
small, planted court to the north. Re- 
hearsal room roofs step down toward 
the north as their sizes decrease. Each 
private `studio has a window or a sky- 
light, a slight sacrifice of acoustical 
1 ; 5 control to make long hours ої practice 
— * .. qa. more enjoyable 
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Humanities, Venturi & Rauch. Be- 
5 cause of its location, the building 
has been treated as a “background” 
structure—with a flat, regular facade 
to the east, matching the one across 
the plaza, and another flat wall to the 
west, facing the sculptural museum. 
Large glass areas in this wall relate 
the lobby to the pedestrian street. The 
plan is organized in three bands—of- 
fices to the east, windowless group 
spaces in the middle, seminar rooms 
and classrooms to the west. 


Art museum, Philip Johnson and 
6 John Burgee. The building will 
include galleries for a permanent col- 
lection (a gift of Roy R. Neuberger) 
loan collections, and temporary ex- 
hibits; it will also have basement study- 
storage spaces and shops where 
students can learn conservation tech- 
niques, exhibit design and production. 
It takes the form of five massive 
blocks, staggered in plan to leave open 
courts. The south gallery overlooks an 
old family cemetery on the site. 


Visual arts instruction, the Ar- 
7 chitects Collaborative. Studios, 
shops, and labs of various heights and 
volumes rise to a roofline of saw- 
toothed monitors. A strip of corridors, 
offices, and stairways, with a lower 
roofline, runs along the street to the 
west. Large courts to the east are 
placed to complement the courts of 
the adjacent art museum and the open 
space of the cemetery. A passage 
through the building at midpoint bor- 
rows light from a roof terrace above 
the shops. 


Theater arts instruction, Edward 
8 Larrabee Barnes. Drama class- 
rooms and rehearsal rooms are on the 
main floor, film studios and support 
facilities on the lower level. Twin TV- 
film studios at the south end are 
separated by a mobile TV dock. A 
laboratory theater with flexible light- 
ing and movable seating for 300 is 
located just off the arcade. Like the 
recital halls in the Music building 
across the plaza, this workshop theater 
can be used for occasional public per- 
formances. 
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stance, Gwathmey, Henderson & 
Siegel have designed a standard- 
ized spandrel beam made by cast- 
ing concrete inside a permanent 
formwork of large, hollow bricks 
standing on end. 

One serious technical problem 
that all of the architects had to 
cope with was aircraft noise from 
Westchester County Airport, one 
runway of which ends less than 
one mile from the campus core. 
The extra cost of sound-proofing 
buildings on this site was care- 
fully weighed against the beauty 
and convenience of the tract 
(and its availability) before the 
land was acquired. The architec- 
tural solutions to the sound prob- 
lem here include many double- 
envelope structures and much 
use of thick concrete roof slabs 
and extra-thick glazing. 


Step-by-step development 


Construction of the campus 
had to be phased to correspond 
to the growth of the student body 
and faculty to full strength over 
a period of two or three years. It 
was not practical to build the 
campus conceptually—that is, 
starting at the core and working 
outward. Instead, construction 
has started along the south side, 
with the museum, the human- 
ities building, the first student 
activities building, and the first 
dormitory group; the library and 
the gym are also under way. 
These will form a nucleus of con- 
tiguous buildings that can func- 
tion while construction proceeds 
to the west and north. 

The first dormitory group, de- 
signed to house 800 students, will 
have to accommodate many aca- 
demic functions initially. The 
long-range program calls for a li- 
brary and academic subcenters— 
one for each 200-student section. 
But for the first few years, other 
spaces will have to double as 
teaching spaces—lounges as те- 
hearsal rooms, the dining hall as 
a theater. All of the common 
rooms are oriented inward to- 
ward the portion of pasture land 
that will be enclosed by the U- 
shaped structure. 


Individuality and order 


The concept of the Purchase 
plan makes the design of its in- 
dividual parts fascinating as ar- 
chitectural problem-solving. 
What really matters, of course, 
is how the whole development 
will serve the academic commu- 
nity that will grow there. 

Certain aspects of the plan are 
bound to work well: the tight- 
knit core of buildings in the midst 
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of a rural landscape; the central 
plaza combined with major com- 
mon facilities; the separation be- 
tween various kinds of traffic; the 
underground service system in 
the core; the immediate access to 
the landscape at the open ends 
of pedestrian streets. 

But the plan imposes severe 
limitations on the layouts of in- 
dividual buildings. Not only must 
each one be linear, but its main 
entrance must be at one end. Ex- 
pansion can take place only at 
the other end, so that circulation 
can only become more extended. 
Numerous passages through the 
buildings from street to street will 
ease the problem by providing a 
network of alternate routes for 
the large proportion of traffic that 
will move between buildings. 

What the core lacks, in spite 
of its density, is a continuous, 
weatherproof circulation system. 
There are enclosed links—essen- 
tial for moving musical instru- 
ments and costumed performers 
between buildings—but these are 
too roundabout for general use. 

Lining up the academic dis- 
ciplines along the plaza—giving 
all of them equal units of space 
but radically different buildings— 
should make the campus layout 
highly comprehensible. With his 
laissez-faire attitude on form and 
his rigid rules on materials, 
Barnes is obviously trying to steer 
a course between the insipidness 
of a Lincoln Center and the chaos 
of an Expo. 

His precautions against chaos 
seem to be the stronger ones. He 
has limited conflict between 
forms by arranging the buildings 
so that none of them is ever seen 
whole (except from the air). 
Even his own central buildings 
are submerged, to varying de- 
grees, below plaza level. 

The other buildings are seen 
only in foreshortened views along 
the streets or behind the 20-ft.- 
high arcade that screens them on 
the plaza side. The plaza might 
have been more exciting—and the 
overall concept more explicit—if 
the arcades had been laced 
through the academic buildings, 
not erected in front of them. 
Then they all could have had 
fronts lined up along the plaza 
like stores on Main Street. 

When Barnes decided to give 
the plaza a neutral lining, was 
he shying away from the logical 
expression of his overall scheme? 
Or was he wise to rule out a 
facade competition among star 
architects? Perhaps that was the 
only way he could leave them 
really free—JoHN Morris Dixon 


The strongly contrasting forms of the 
academic buildings (model photo) con- 
front each other across 30-ft.-wide 
pedestrian streets (above, street be- 
tween humanities and museum). The 
streets lead straight out to the open 
landscape from the formal central 
plaza (right). Along the axis of the 
plaza are theaters, book store, and 
library; along the edges, three rows of 
lindens and a brick arcade. 

MODEL PHOTOS: Louis Checkman. 
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A concrete bridge spans the busy street 
between the foot of Bascom Mall and 
the new Academic Complex at the 
University of Wisconsin. Extensive 
open terraces at bridge level carry 
pedestrian traffic to various parts of 
the new multipurpose building and to 
other buildings on the Lower Campus 
beyond it. Tall colonnades on all sides 
support two top floors of art studios, 
many lighted by tall, copper-clad mon- 
itors. Two stories of offices are slung 
between the columns above the terrace. 
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The new Academic Complex and 
Art Center at the University of 
Wisconsin in Madison is one of 
the most sensitive and inventive 
pieces of urban design to be 
found on any U.S. campus. 

This is so not only because the 
building group is, in itself, a 
handsome work of architecture— 
which it is—but, more impor- 
tantly, because of the way it re- 
lates to its surroundings, both 
natural and man-made. In spite 
of its considerable volume, the 
complex seems to add space to 
the campus rather than encroach 
upon it. 

Harry Weese, the architect, 
made a number of initial deci- 
sions in planning this project 
that were fundamental to its suc- 
cess: 

First, he decided that the four 
separate departments housed in 
the new complex—art, art educa- 
tion, history and music—should, 
in fact, be brought together in a 
single continuous structure, 
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rather than Бе dispersed in four 
separate towers, as the University 
had initially planned. 

Second, he decided that the re- 
sulting single building had to 
stay within the cornice line (and 
the treetop line) of the existing 
quadrangle to the north. 

Third, he decided that the 
pivotal location of the site called 
for a walk-through building—a 
kind of pedestrian thoroughfare 
on several levels. 

And finally, Weese recognized 
that the building would be highly 
visible even from above on this 
hilly campus—and so he designed 
a lively roofscape that acts as a 
“fifth facade,” especially when 
seen from Bascom Mall, which 
runs up the slope to the west. 

The structure that is the result 
of these decisions is, according to 
Weese, “horizontally layered 
from the cornice line down.” The 
section on the following pages 
explains its rather complex ar- 
rangement. 
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Basically, the layers of the 
larger academic block work out 
as follows: at the top are two 
levels of art studios, the upper- 
most topped by mansard-like roof 
projections. Below the studios are 
two floors of offices, divided 
among the various departments. 
Beneath them is the largely open 
terrace level, which is joined 
by a footbridge to the mall on 
the upper campus. Below terrace 
level are two floors of classrooms 
and practice rooms, lighted by 
openings in their sloping walls. 

Rising from terrace level in the 
interior courts of the academic 
block are two separate building 
volumes—one containing а con- 
cert hall and two recital halls, 
the other housing history lecture 
halls. Between these stone-clad 
volumes, the central court pene- 
trates two stories below the ter- 
race to the lowest level of the 
structure. The roofs of the two 
interior blocks provide two other 
courts, high above terrace level 
where the light is good for dis- 
playing sculpture. 

Adjoining the academic block 
is the Elvehjem Art Center— 
“again a layered building,” says 
Weese, “with a library at grade, 
lecture center below grade, art 
history at terrace level, and the 
Brittingham Galleries at the top, 
accessible through a main sculp- 
ture court.” 

Apart from the fact that a uni- 
fied complex—instead of four 
separate towers—could be kept 
low in silhouette and hence har- 
monious with the existing cam- 
pus, there were obvious econo- 
mies in putting the four diverse 
academic departments into a 
single, continuous building. Util- 
ities and vertical circulation, for 
example, are shared, and there is 
enough flexibility in plan to per- 
mit shifts in space allocation be- 
tween departments in the future. 
Spreading departments out in 
horizontal layers reduces the need 
for vertical circulation; for the 
art department, it makes possible 
a vast amount of extra-high and 
top-lighted studio space that 
could not have been obtained in 
a separate art building. 

The exterior finishes of the 
complex—applied consistently to 
all of its parts—are cast-in-place 
concrete and local limestone. The 
curtain walls of the office floors 
and the lively projections on the 
roof are clad in copper. As in all 
of Weese’s work, the detailing is 
neat and expressive—quite rem- 
iniscent of the best work being 
done in Northern Europe. 


—PETER BLAKE 
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The top floor of the academic complex 
provides high studio space with clere- 
story lighting (top right). Odd-shaped 
windows in the corridors outside the 
studios (top opposite and preceding 
page) overlook the roof of the concert 
hall (interior, middle right). The central 
stairwell of the Elvehjem Art Center 
(middle right and bottom opposite), 
which will double as a sculpture court, 
leads visitors up to exhibition galleries 
occupying the top two floors of the 
structure. Library, lecture hall, and art 
history department spaces on the lower 
floors are reached through separate 
entrances. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Academic Complex for Art and Art 
Education, History and Music, and 
Elvehjem Art Center, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin. Owner: 
Wisconsin State Agencies Corporation. 
Project Architects: Harry Weese & As- 
sociates. State Architect: Shinji Yama- 
moto. Engineers: The Engineers Col- 
laborative (structural); Samuel R. Lewis 
(mechanical and electrical). Consult- 
ants: Bolt, Beranek & Newman (acous- 
tical); Edison Price (lighting). General 
Contractor: Corbetta Construction Com- 
pany. Building Area: 384,057 sq. ft. 
Construction cost: $10,915,114. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Balthazar Korab. 
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ZONING 

ISA 
3-DIMENSIONAL 
WORD 


A continuing study of the 
physical implications 

of New York City’s zoning 
will bring some changes 
for New York and some 
attention from other cities 


1. TWO POSSIBLE FUTURES 
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On September 17, the Board of 
Estimate in New York City 
adopted—without comment or 
controversy—a series of changes 
in the city’s zoning resolution. 
No one at the public meeting 
spoke up either for or against 
the changes, which mainly con- 
cern the ways in which towers 
may be located on their sites in 
the city’s highest density residen- 
tial districts. 

What makes the amendments 
significant is not just that they are 
the first attempt to make usable 
the open space surrounding any 
one of these towers, but that they 
are also the first attempt to con- 
sider a building’s relationship to 
nearby buildings and streets: the 
much-heralded 1961 zoning ordi- 
nance introduced the idea of a 
bonus for a plaza, but made no 
acknowledgement of the urban 
context, and of the possibility of 
repeating ad nauseam what might 
be quite digestible in smaller por- 
tions. Unswerving application of 
the "61 law has led, in residential 
areas, to the useless bits of “plaza” 
adorning the city’s most expen- 
sive apartment buildings, and in 
commercial areas to the empty ex- 
panses along upper Sixth Avenue 
and lower Park. 

The new regulations cover the 
highest residential densities in 
the city, and the mixed residen- 
tial-commercial zones, which to- 
gether make an unbroken grid 
over all of Midtown's north- 
south avenues and all its major 
crosstown streets. The regulations 
will thus be responsible for what 
happens, in physical terms, to 
a highly visible part of New York 
City. But their significance is 
more than this; these amend- 
ments, and the larger study from 
which other amendments will 
follow, “go to the substance of 
what makes architecture in this 
city,” says one of the city’s top 
architect-planners; “it isn’t brut- 


ish architects or rapacious build- 
ers, but the zoning ordinance 
that designs buildings.” 

The zoning study that led to 
these amendments is the work 
of Raquel Ramati, a young Is- 
raeli architect who joined the 
Urban Design Group of the 
City Planning Department two 
months after that group was 
started in 1967. 

An early project of hers was 
a comprehensive analysis of the 
existing zoning, with various lot 
sizes and types (corner lot, in- 
terior lot, avenue lot, through 
lot) studied for development at 
R8, R9 and R10 densities. (R8 
maximum is about 50 units per 
10,000 sq. ft.; R10 is double 
that.) The result was an ex- 
haustive graphic survey of all pos- 
sible setback situations. 

One pair of these drawings 
(left, 1) clearly indicates the di- 
rection of her thinking: the first 
shows the theoretical ultimate 
development of a typical block 
zoned R10 along the avenue and 
R8 in mid-block. (Actually R8 
is not economical to build, and 
the likelihood of the block being 
fully developed in this way is 
slim.) The second shows the de- 
velopment (not now possible 
under existing zoning) of two 
blocks, with public and semi-pub- 
lic open space, commercial space 
along the street and parking un- 
der the open space. How to get 
from here to there was—and is— 
the problem. 


The zoning after ’61 


The physical determinism of 
zoning is clear. Until September 
17 of this year, one could build 
in an R9 or R10 district in one 
of three ways (2)—regular set- 
back, alternate setback, or tower. 
(For a variety of economic rea- 
sons, including the prestige fac- 
tor, the tower has been preferred, 
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3. TOWER REGULATIONS—1961 
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4, TOWERS DESIGNED BY THE 1961 ZONING 
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1 (top): The theoretical, although un- 
likely, development of a typical residen- 
tial block in New York City; (bottom): 
a hope for the future. 2: Residential al- 
ternatives since 1961—regular setback, 
alternative setback and tower. 3: Tower 
restrictions, from 1961. 4: Results, in 
existing buildings. 5: A new flexibility 
from the 1970 amendments. 


since the time it was first allowed 
in 1961.) “Any building is as 
much influenced by zoning as by 
architecture,” says Raquel Ram- 
ati; “zoning is the grammar in 
the language of architecture.” 

A tower, of course, was as rig- 
idly controlled as a building with 
setbacks. The tower could not 
occupy more than 40 per cent of 
the site, had to be set back from 
the street and avenue by certain 
distances, and could not occupy 
more than certain square foot- 
ages within 40 and 50 feet of the 
streets (3). It thus tended to 
occupy the rear part of a site, 
back from the avenue, leaving 
left-over bits of plaza at the front 
and sides. The shapes of particu- 
lar buildings were almost pre- 
ordained (4). “The builders had 
been pressing us,” says Miss 
Ramati, “saying that the zoning 
was inflexible, and it was.” The 
recent changes are an attempt to 
ameliorate the situation, with 
advantages to builder, architect 
and community. 


The changes іп ’70 


The changes regarding towers 
do the following: (a) they es- 
tablish a uniform setback zone, 
whether the tower has a base or 
not (the setback of 10 ft. from 
a wide street and 15 ft. from a 
narrow street formerly applied 
only to a tower with a base) ; and 
(b) they abolish limits on the 
amount of floor area permitted 
within various ‘distances of the 
street. The result is simply that a 
building may be placed anywhere 
on the site, and the remaining 
open space consolidated into a 
significant area for real benefits 
to the neighborhood (5). 

In addition, by special permit, 
a tower can be built up to the 
street line (6)—if the lot runs the 
entire width of the block along 
the avenue, if an arcade is built, 
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and if a public open space of at 
least 4,500 sq. ft. (minimum di- 
mension of 40 ft.) is provided on 
the site. (No driveway can en- 
croach on this open space.) For 
a special permit to be granted, 
the City Planning Commission 
must find that the change will 
“enhance the architectural rela- 
tionship” ої the building to its 
surroundings, will “improve the 
relationship” of the open space 
to its surroundings, and will not 
obstruct anyone’s access to light 
and air. 


Reaction thus far 


What do the changes mean? 
Raquel Ramati explains the mul- 
tiple advantages: developers will 
find it more economical to build, 
architects will find it more chal- 
lenging to design, and the people 
who live in or near the new build- 
ings will enjoy more usable open 
space at ground level. “I think 
high density is good,” she says, 
“if there are amenities.” She men- 
tions that on Sutton Place the 
densities—above R10—are not op- 
pressive because of the many 
small parks. “Big open spaces 
are not the answer in high den- 
sity areas.” 

Architects who know about the 
changes are enthusiastic about 
the new freedoms (although they 
feel that the changes don’t go far 
enough; one architect, in fact, 
suggests that the whole zoning or- 
dinance should be overhauled) . 
The few architects who do most 
of the city’s high-density luxury 
housing were consulted during 
the months in which the study 
was being made and the pro- 
posals were being written. The 
AIA’s local Commission on Ur- 
ban Design, however, was un- 
aware of the changes even after 
they were officially adopted. 
“They weren't brought to our at- 
tention to review," says James 
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Rossant; "I imagine we'd have 
backed them." 

Walter McQuade, a Commis- 
sioner of the City Planning Com- 
mission (and an architecture 
critic) looks to the new regula- 
tions to "install a stronger archi- 
tectural system along the avenues 
—and this may spare the side 
streets. Every session we have," he 
says, the owner-developers try to 
"torpedo into the mid-blocks." 

No one suggests that the 
changes will make for more hous- 
ing. Richard Roth Jr., who agrees 
that the new regulations are “ех- 
cellent, on the right track," never- 
theless admits that luxury hous- 
ing is rather “off the track at the 
moment—a builder doesn't make 
the same money on an apartment 
building as on an office build- 
ing." Although the housing that 
would be built on these sites is 
only a minute fraction of the 
housing needed by city residents, 
the same zoning regulations will 
be applied to improve subsidized 
highrise housing. 

"Relocation is the problem 
throughout the city," says Miss 
Ramati. “The average relocation 
load on a typical RIO site of 
20,000 sq. ft. is about 100 units. 
A new R10 building provides 250 
units, but where do the present 
residents go? Few residents on 
these sites can afford the new 
rents, as high as $150 a room." 

Since 1961 some 30 sites have 
been assembled in R10 areas, to 
await more propitious times for 
redevelopment. The city's policy 
is to encourage private enterprise 
in housing; it views dislocation as 
"painfully unavoidable." 

An architect from one of the 
offices doing a great deal of new 
building in New York City sees 
it this way: "Whether we like it 
or not, the great thing about New 
York is that things are getting 
torn down all the time. It's like 
a new town all the time. I don't 
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6: Other possibilities for the placement 
of residential towers, to be granted by 
special permit. 7: Not yet enacted, a 
plan to save midblock brownstones by 
zoning, with the brownstones transfer- 
ring unused F.A.R. of about 2.6 to the 
owner on the avenue. 

DRAWINGS: By members of the Urban 
Design Group, City Planning Depart- 
ment; except drawing 1, by Frank Israel. 


like it in many cases, but Td 
rather see it this way than see 
the city die.” Undoubtedly, those 
who don't benefit from New 
York's constant rebuilding (and 
in fact suffer from it) view “a 
new town all the time” with less 
exhilaration. 

How do builders view the 
changed zoning? Samuel H. Lin- 
denbaum Jr., a lawyer who rep- 
resents almost the entire “de- 
velopment community,” says that 
anything increasing the flexibil- 
ity of zoning “has to be helpful.” 
He concedes that some builders 
are worried about maintenance 
and security in a quasi-public 
open space, but he points out 
that the space can be legally shut 
off at night. 

In many cases, however, says 
Lindenbaum, the amendment 
permitting one to build up to the 
lot line won't be a big enough 
incentive, and since the change 
is purely discretionary, a devel- 
oper will choose to build as he 
did previously. (In particular, 
wrapping commercial space into 
an L-shaped building, turned 
away from the avenue, loses the 
value of avenue frontage.) The 
only real incentive to develop- 
ment, says Lindenbaum, is to in- 
crease the floor area, thus spread- 
ing the cost of the land and the 
foundations. “And the real clue 
to building in Manhattan,” he 
says, “is to change the R8's to 
R10.” But he considers the recent 
amendments a good beginning. 
They won't make for more build- 
ing, he feels, but they are “a first 
step in reconsidering the zoning, 
and a sign that people are now 
thinking about these problems.” 


Further developments 


Other zoning questions are be- 
ing explored in the continuing 
study. 

Greater site coverage is one 
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such subject; it is being studied, 
says Raquel Ramati, partly be- 
cause of community objections 
to high-rise, and partly because 
observation of certain older 
buildings reveals a very high cov- 
erage without adverse effect— 
“some buildings have a Floor 
Area Ratio of 20, but you don't 
feel it,” she says. Since the F.A.R. 
would be constant, a larger cov- 
erage would mean a lower bulk. 

Another subject is “split-lot” 
zoning, and here the City Plan- 
ning Department is exploring 
ways in which midblock bulk 
could be transferred to the avenue 
front. One tentative proposal is 
that owners of brownstones be al- 
lowed to sell their unused F.A.R. 
of about 2.6 to the owner on the 
avenue (7). He could then add 
extra floors to his building while 
the midblock would remain low 
and good brownstones would be 
preserved. (Once the air rights 
were transferred, any new build- 
ings on these midblock sites would 
be limited to brownstone height.) 
The legislation on split-lot zon- 
ing is now being written. 

Changing the regulations on 
small sites is another change that 
Miss Ramati proposes—increasing 
the site coverage from 50 per cent 
(which gives an uneconomical 
floor) to 70 per cent in exchange 
for various provisions: open space 
above the street, or a direct con- 
nection to the subway, or a public 
plaza under the building. About 
half of the vacant or “soft” sites 
in the city are small (i.e., less than 
20,000 sq. ft.), “but we’re not 
pushing these changes now,” says 
Miss Ramati; “if it isn’t economi- 
cal to build 250 units, it isn’t eco- 
nomical for 100.” 

Pooling of the required plaza 
spaces is another subject being 
investigated, in the hope of turn- 
ing the present left-over strips 
into useful parks, large and small. 
A park’s usefulness is not a func- 


tion of its size; there are many 
pleasant places carved out of min- 
imal square footage, just as there 
are many small spaces wasted. 

For sites fronting Fifth Avenue, 
however, where the existence of 
Central Park across the street 
makes additional park space re- 
dundant, Miss Ramati is studying 
a different formula in which a 
bonus might be offered to the de- 
veloper in return for his contrib- 
uting to the maintenance of the 
existing park. 

And on other avenues, there 
are other situations. On Second 
Avenue, for instance, which has 
many “soft” sites and many an- 
tique shops, perhaps a bonus can 
be contingent on rehousing the 
shops inevitably displaced. 


Other considerations 


Thus far the study addresses 
itself only to residential zones 
and mixed residential-commercial 
zones. But many other changes 
have been made in the last few 
years to refine the results in com- 
mercial zones, including incen- 
tive zoning in the theater district. 
The office tower provisions of the 
1961 ordinance still stand, al- 
though they too are now being 
studied. Asked about the sequence 
in which residential and commer- 
cal towers were explored, Miss 
Ramati explains that when she ar- 
rived at the Urban Design Group, 
“everything else was taken; I got 
residential as my responsibility.” 

The two could not be done 
together, says Raquel Ramati, be- 
cause their amenities are so dif- 
ferent. But although the ameni- 
ties are different, the principle 
is the same: an attempt to bring 
about certain amenities in the 
public interest, by encouraging 
the entrepreneur in his effort be- 
cause it is also in his own interest. 

Interestingly, the City Plan- 
ning Department lost another 


attempt at a quid pro quo ar- 
rangement with the builders of 
luxury apartments in early Octo- 
ber, when the Board of Estimate 
vetoed the so-called Special 
Lower Third Avenue Develop- 
ment District. (In this case zon- 
ing was to be used not for physi- 
cal ends but for social.) The 
proposal would have upgraded 
to RIO a portion of Third Ave- 
nue between St. Marks Place and 
14th Street; and in exchange for 
the increased density a developer 
would have set aside 15 per cent 
of his floor area for low and mod- 
erate income units, or would 
have paid to help acquire nearby 
sites for public housing. The pro- 
posal received a 4-3 endorsement 
from the City Planning Commis- 
sion but met opposition from at 
least two sides—from those who 
wanted more low and moderate 
income units, and from those 
who wanted the R10 designation 
without any such requirement. 

In the final vote by the Board 
of Estimate, only Mayor John V. 
Lindsay voted for it. Many per- 
sons believe that the proposal 
will be revived in some form, be- 
fore long, although not neces- 
sarily for the same area. 

Used for either physical or so- 
cial ends, zoning can be an ex- 
tremely powerful device. It can 
be used negatively, as a denial of 
permission—as it is most often 
used—or more positively as a 
series of trade-offs within the 
operating realities. 

In the new regulations con- 
cerning towers, New York City is 
very much operating within the 
existing realities, hoping to get 
something from the developer of 
housing while granting him an 
easier time of it. Undoubtedly this 
will work as predicted. Unfortu- 
nately, another result is also pre- 
dictable—the dislocation of many 
persons from sites being redevel- 
oped. —ELLEN PERRY BERKELEY 
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SYNANON 
CITY 


BY ROGER MONTGOMERY 


High on a hillside overlooking 
the splendid Tomales Bay and 
the Point Reyes peninsula north 
of San Francisco, a new town has 
begun. Its social structure must 
surely be the most unusual of any 
of the recent American new 
towns. In fact, Synanon city 
promises, for the first time in a 
generation or two, a fundamental 
alternative to the life-style of the 
suburban subdivision with its nu- 
clear families, detached houses 
and commercial exploitation of 
the land. For this more than its 
architecture, it deserves attention. 

The settlement at Tomales Bay 
is the first significant building 
group to be commissioned by the 
Synanon organization. It is also 
the first movement of the group 
away from its inner-city haunts 
into the open landscape that has 
always had such magnetism for 


Mr. Montgomery is a frequent contrib- 
utor to the Forum. He is professor of 
urban design in the Department of 
Architecture and the Department of 
City and Regional Planning at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 


American utopians. To under- 


stand these events, one needs 
some knowledge of Synanon 
ideas and accomplishments. 


Chuck Dederich and the move- 
ment he founded have received 
extraordinary attention in the 
media. Another story on this re- 
markable man and his heroic 
fight to build a redemptive so- 
ciety for addicts, drunks and 
dropouts has no place here. But 
a few points need reiterating be- 
cause they bear so heavily on the 
environmental design emerging 
at Tomales Bay. 

Synanon began as an alterna- 
tive to the alienated, self-destruc- 
tive life-style of hard-drug ad- 
dicts and drunks. That is still its 
main business, though Synanon- 
ers now include criminals, drop- 
outs and straight people (includ- 
ing several architects) who simply 
find its alternative more satisfy- 
ing than their former anomic 
existence. Synanon works. Ad- 
dicts stop taking drugs and live 
productive lives. Drunks stop 


drinking. Felons stop their lives 


of crime and violence. The “life- 
stylers,” as the nonaddict, non- 
criminal members of Synanon are 
known, find peace, self-realiza- 
tion and community. 


The healing experience 


Three main components make 
up the healing experience: the 
Game, grand-daddy of all en- 
counter groups; the supporting 
tribal organization; and a pro- 
tected, private life not necessarily 
shared with anyone 
children or parents. The Synanon 
Game provides both the sacra- 
ment holding the group together 
and the psychological dynamite 
blasting people out of heroin 
or violence-dominated behavior. 
Synanon folk take a proprietary 
but skeptical view of latecomers 
to the encounter technique and 
those partially committed to it. 
And with good reason. For at 
Synanon, the encounter is at the 
center of everyone’s life, not on 
the periphery as weekend therapy 
or amusement. 

The tribe, not the family, is 


else—wife, 


Synanon's primary social group. 
Its membership is defined in 
many ways: as regular partici- 
pants in a Game group, as a work 
group, as the group replacing the 
nuclear family in the social psy- 
chology of Synanon. The pro- 
tected private world of the 
individual is its other social di- 
mension. And its chief physical 
dimensions are the tribal spaces, 
on the one hand, and the private 
cell (or “cave” in Synanon jar- 
gon) on the other. 

Dederich founded the organ- 
ization 12 years ago in Southern 
California. It has grown expo- 
nentially into a national move- 
ment with about 1,500 live-in 
members plus another 5,000 who 
participate intensively in Syna- 
non life. The two main centers 
are in Santa Monica and Oak- 
land. “We always wanted a coun- 
try place,” explains Dederich, 
who has moved his personal head- 
quarters to Tomales Bay. “We 
are going to build a city here. I 
would like to build 30 or 40 com- 
munities of 50,000 people each, 


scattered all across the country.” 
(Only 100 people are now per- 
manent occupants at Tomales 
Bay. The war and tight money 
have slowed construction.) 

The nucleus of the future city 
occupies a site originally in- 
tended in 1916 as a Pacific Coast 
center of a world-wide network 
for the Marconi wireless. Several 
gutty Italianate palazzi, properly 
festooned with grapevines, gave 
ready-made living space when 
Synanon bought the land five 
years ago. (They have 62 acres, 
are negotiating for 1,000 more.) 


The earliest work 


Architectural work began with 
the remodelling of the main 
Marconi building. The organiza- 
tion employed architect Ellis 
Kaplan, partner in the San Fran- 
cisco based firm of Kaplan and 
McLaughlin. From the fortuitous 
fact that he lived next door to 
Synanon’s first San Francisco base 
and offered a neighborly hand to 
the newcomers, his involvement 
has deepened to the point where 


Fuller dome ''somebody gave us.” 
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Left: “Kaplan's Kaves,” the place for а Syn- 
anoner's private life. Above: Synanon city began 
with the old Marconi buildings, then grew to 
contain a town hall (unfinished), caves, and a 
prefab warehouse. The “living modules” are 
not yet built. Right top: Chuck Dederich, founder 
of Synanon, in his cave. Right bottom: the Mar- 
coni buildings, grapevine-covered, plus a Bucky 


he is enmeshed personally, lead- 
ing the life of a Synanoner. 

For the settlement’s first new 
construction Kaplan designed a 
multi-purpose community build- 
ing just above the old Marconi 
structures. He intended it to form 
a nucleus for the first caves. Var- 
ious small spaces would be clus- 
tered around a grand, central 
space framed with prefab steel- 
work. Kaplan chose the self-help 
approach. The community could 
presumably save money, and per- 
haps more important, the under- 
taking would provide on-the-job 
training, and ought to reinforce 
through joint effort the sense of 
community among residents. 

But something went wrong 
Started several years this 
village hall remains unfinished. 
Why, given the solid-sounding 
rationale, should this happen? It 
puzzles the architect as much as 
anyone. Is it any help to note that 
such half-complete “ruins” are 
characteristic of utopian com- 
munes? In the 1930s, the remark- 
able Black Mountain community 


ago, 
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in North Carolina experienced 
something similar—despite lead- 
ing expatriate talents from the 
Bauhaus as architects, and de- 
spite a thriving community that 
valued serious design. Other uto- 
pian communes like Arthur 
Morgan’s little group in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, and the Circle 
Pines encampment in Michigan 
had similar histories. The cur- 
rent wave of commune building 
in the western states shows some 
of the same troubles. Somehow, 
building ideal communities and 
realizing architecture often con- 
flict with each other. 

Kaplan’s later work at Tomales 
Bay—a cluster of caves and a 
grand house for Dederich—were 
conventionally contracted out, 
and the buildings have been 
completed. The caves, labeled 
"Sea Ranch South" by a local 
wag, provide 60 or 70 wood- 
framed cells. Each unit has a fine 
view over the bay. But more im- 
portant, each cave provides pri- 
vacy for sleep, personal culture, 
lovemaking, or just hiding out. 


The function of the caves in 
Synanon life seems evident and 
correct. However, they exhibit a 
duality that characterizes every- 
thing built at Tomales Bay: the 
discrepancy between the funda- 
mental role of the private cave 
in the Synanon life-style and the 
architect's demand for an es- 
thetically sophisticated setting. 
The basic structure adheres to 
the West-Coast-redwood, mono- 
pitch, art-in-artlessness vernacu- 
lar that Charles Moore gave Sea 
Ranch, California and the world. 
But the furnishings, the decora- 
tions, the personal imprint given 
by the cave-dwellers bespeak an- 
other world, one dominated by 
immediate comfort, by the sym- 
bols of lower-middle-class arrival, 
and by the random design stand- 
ards forced on Synanon because 
they have to scrounge for every- 
thing. Realizing a Sea Ranch is 
contingent upon а high-style, 
upper-middle-class world, one 
that requires lots of money and 
thoroughly internalized elite vis- 
ual standards. 


More or less concurrently with 
the caves, Kaplan built a com- 
modious house for Dederich and 
his wife. During its programming, 
a house for Chuck Dederich 
seemed reasonable to everyone at 
Synanon, even though it would 
mark him as living in a different, 
more conventional way. But after 
trying to live in his new house, 
Dederich converted it to caves 
for himself and his senior staff. 
Even this is not permanently 
satisfactory. The Synanon people 
are preparing another cave for 
Dederich in one of the old: Mar- 
coni buildings. Meanwhile, the 
chief and his staff puzzle over 
what to do with the grand house: 
turn it into a school, a library 
and media center, or organize in 
it a sub-commune of Synanon's 
child-bearing young (a brood 
house?) . 

The abandonment of the Ded- 
erich house should have surprised 
no one. With the clarity of hind- 
sight, nothing could be more ob- 
vious than the fundamental con- 
tradiction between 


Synanon’s 


ideas and the single-family house, 
even one for their leader. Today, 
the detached dwelling symbolizes 
the anathema that Synanon city 
will combat. 


Questions concerning style 


Certain other architectural 
matters demand consideration. 
These include the questions of 
adaptability and style both in the 
Kaplan buildings and in a more 
recently erected off-the-shelf 
package building. Fortunately 
from the standpoint of functional 
flexibility, the architect’s concern 
for formalist geometry led him to 
design a series of plastically re- 
lated spaces rather than attempt 
mechanically to generate highly 
specific forms from their pre- 
sumed future use. Thus the build- 
ing contains a number of rela- 
tively big, adaptable spaces. Al- 
though each is given some special 
quality by individualized bits of 
skylight, loft and service space, 
they have proved readily adapt- 
able to changes in use. 


The ideas concerning style 


troubled this writer, a new- 
comer to California, hypersensi- 
tive to the strangeness of Moorish 
forms. Kaplan answers that the 
organization needed the symbol- 
ism inherent in such stylish, 
upper-middle-class shapes. Still, 
it does look a bit “chi-chi” as a 
setting for shaven-headed ex- 
addicts riding motorbikes in 
overalls. 

Not so stylish is 
newest addition to the Tomales 
Bay landscape, a huge prefab 
warehouse that dominates the ap- 
proach to the site. The main din- 
ing room and kitchen will soon 
be transferred here, and complex 
interior constructions are now 
underway. These raise a question 
about the true cost of building 
vast, anonymous space, but this 
question seems minor compared 
with the environmental impact 
of this blockbuster. 

It sits on a raw platform, bull- 
dozed out of the hillside. Its 
scaleless, blank wall needs only a 
huge neon sign reading “Syna- 
non” to confound completely 


Synanon’s 


Left top: The tribe is Synanon's primary social group; the individual is the other 
dimension. Left bottom: The caves. At rear, center, is the house built for Dederich, 
no longer used as a private house. Above: Inside the cave complex: a Sea Ranch 
esthetic for a different clientele. Near right: Everyone has a cave, or a couple can 
share one. Far right: Synanon city from the shore below. Left to right: the caves 
on the skyline, the old Marconi buildings, and the warehouse. 


Kaplan’s initial aesthetics and to 
supplant Sea Ranch with Road 
America. 

Dederich and his staff defend 
the new building with a reason- 
able explanation of cost. Yet the 
argument is unconvincing. It is 
as though they were playing a 
giant encounter game with their 
architect, with the Marin County 
planners and with the public at 
large. How else can this building 
be seen except as a challenge to 
good taste and an aflront to those 
concerned with the natural land- 
scape? 

On probing, it seems unlikely 
that Synanon will repeat this par- 
ticular environmental error. Over 
the last few years the group 
leaders have moved a long way 
toward articulating a community 
building philosophy. They have 
begun formally training city 


builders and managers. The To- 
males Bay settlement is a proving 
ground for ideas and a training 
ground for a new cadre of com- 
munity leadership. 

The emergent physical plan- 


ning ideas can be summed up in 
Dederich’s slogan, “The single- 
family house is destroying the 
world.” The new Synanon com- 
munity has no nuclear families, 
hence no single-family houses. In- 
stead, it consists of the two repeti- 
tive modules—cave and commu- 
nity facility—at the two social 
scales of individual and tribe. 
Dederich and his co-workers seem 
clearly aware of the almost ideal 
industrialized building properties 
of the cave idea. They are ready 
to try mass production. 


Hint of a new pattern 


In larger ecological terms, 
Synanon has set itself high stand- 
ards of pollution control, which 
it feels attainable because of its 
low-energy consumption way of 
life. In terms of visual pollution, 
Dederich imagines that even 
when several tribes and thousands 
o[ people occupy the 1,000 acres 
at the Tomales Bay site, most of 
the land will be completely un- 
touched. Highrise cave structures 
will cluster tightly around the 


several sets of tribal spaces. 

The innovative social design of 
the emergent Synanon city has 
many other facets: kibbutz-like 
child rearing facilities, and stand- 
ard 24-hour-a-day, seven-day-a- 
week operating cycles for all em- 
ployment. (People work 12 hours 
a day for two weeks, then have 
two weeks completely free, sim- 
ilar to the work cycle outlined 
years ago by Percival and Paul 
Goodman іп Communitas.) All 
organizing ideas seem directed at 
lowering the space and energy 
consumption per capita. The 
more completely these ideas are 
spelled out, the more clearly 
they stand out in contrast to the 
present suburban patterns. 

Synanon city adds up to far 
more than the sum of its pres- 
ently problematical parts. It 
gives a hint of a new urban pat- 
tern derived from a new social 
order. It hints at a pattern based 
on fresh ideas about human val- 
ues, not on tired esthetic formal- 
isms that so often lie behind argu- 
ments for new towns. Whether 


large numbers of people adopt 
the Synanon values and its social 
order seems moot at this point 
and perhaps unimportant. 

The real lesson from Tomales 
Bay comes from viewing the same 
chain of thought from the oppo- 
site end. Getting our society un- 
hooked from its land-hungry, 
profligate urbanization patterns 
will take fundamental social re- 
structuring. Synanon seems to be 
telling us that the cure for sprawl 
may lie in the same direction as 
the cure for heroin addiction. 


FACTS & FIGURES 

Synanon Caves, Tomales Bay, Calif. 
Owner: Synanon Foundation Inc. Archi- 
tects: Kaplan & McLaughlin. Engineers: 
Rutherford & Chekene (structural); 
Conviser Associates (mechanical). 
Other consultants: Douglas Baylis 
(landscape architecture); T. V. Tronoff 
(roads, grading); Pierre Gaston (site 
drainage); Martin Roth (sanitary engi- 
neering). General contractor: Olsen 
Construction Co. Building area: 18,388 
sq. ft. Cost: $383,000 (plus $67,000 in 
owner-furnished materials and equip- 
ment) excludes site development and 
sewage treatment plant. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Joshua Freiwald 
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ARTICULATED LIBRARY 


In an institution steeped in tra- 
dition, the new Yeshiva Univer- 
sity Library stands strong as a 
clear, contemporary architectural 
statement. Designed by Armand 
Bartos & Associates, the library 
marks a first for the otherwise 
uninspiring campus high above 
the Harlem River in New York. 

The library is also a remark- 
able complement to the older 
building next to it. A high school 
built in a quasi-eastern style dur- 
ing the 1920s, this had been the 
most interesting building on cam- 
pus. The library seems to accom- 
plish in mass and form what the 
school effects with ornament. The 
two are also compatible in color 
and dimension. 

The library is essentially a con- 
crete column and slab building 
with brick infill walls in a warm, 
brown color. Strips of terra cotta 
tile mounted on the edge of the 
concrete slabs indicate floor lev- 
els. The tinted glass windows are 


designed as inverse bays. 

The library, now in partial use, 
will house 600,000 volumes from 
two university collections: under- 
graduate and Hebraica-Judaica. 
It also contains space for an au- 
ditorium, museum, music collec- 
tion, and microfilm center. 

The first floor, planned for 


THIRD FLOOR 


TECHNICAL SERVICES 


SECOND FLOOR 
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public activities, has an exhibi- 
tion area surrounded by a raised 
gallery to the right of the en- 
trance. To the left is a sunken 
public reading area. 

Above the first floor are the 
library collections, with reading 
areas and stacks to the right of 
the elevators and offices and sem- 
inar rooms to the left. The second 
floor, which reached 
through a rear entrance, houses 
the undergraduate collection and 
circulation desk. The fourth floor 
contains 


may be 


rare books and the 
Hebraica-Judaica collection; the 
third floor, now largely unused, 
can be used for expansion. The 
top floor houses 


chives and the basement contains 


university ar- 


extra storage and mechanical fa- 
cilities. 

Brick dominates the interior, 
but cream-colored concrete and 
deep brown trim and fixtures 
lend it an almost Tudor tonality. 
There are two stack levels to each 
reading level and the inverse win- 
dow bays combine with the stairs 
to create court-like reading areas. 

The plan drew surprising 
praise from the university libra- 
“The library reduces the 
need to smoke. Students do not 
feel confined, so no longer feel 
they have to escape and smoke." 
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Each reading area is over 12 ft. high 
and has stair access to two 7-ft.-high 
stack levels. These stairs, plus the re- 
ceding forms of the exterior walls di- 
vide the reading areas into small and 
varying court-like shapes. The tinted 
glass windows are designed to let light 
into the reading areas, yet control its 
entry into the center bookstacks. The 
stack forms are modulated similarly to 
the building's exterior. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Yeshiva University Library, 2524 Am- 
sterdam Avenue, New York City. Archi- 
tects: Armand Bartos & Associates 
(Armand Bartos partner in charge; Roy 
Friedberg partner for project manage- 
ment; Martin Price partner for design 
development). Engineers: Lev Zetlin 
Associates, Inc. (structural); Frank J. 
Sullivan & Associates (mechanical and 
electrical). Lighting consultant: David 
A. Mintz & Associates. Contractor: J. R. 
Stevenson Corporation. Building Area: 
128,777 sq. ft. Cost: $3,230,000. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: © Ezra Stoller (ESTO). 
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A SOLUTION TO 
GARBAGE DISPOSAL 
WITH PARK LAND 
AS THE BONUS 
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Garbage for Fun is the positive 
approach to solid waste disposal 
adopted by several burgeoning 
New York communities. With the 
aid of the New York State Envi- 
ronmental Facilities Corp., the 
Long Island Town of Brook- 
haven and Westchester County’s 
Croton Point plan to build hun- 
dreds of acres of park and recrea- 
tional facilities on former munic- 
ipal dumping sites. 

The first contracts, for Brook- 
haven, were signed last October 
and the first of Brookhaven’s 
three planned sites will be phased 
into park development by 1972, 
as landfill operations end on the 
site. (The Croton Point scheme 
was the first initiated and a feas- 
ibility study was completed in 
1968, but contracts were not 
signed at press time.) 

Using garbage for recreational 
landfill is not an entirely new 
idea. There have been isolated 
garbage dumps converted to base- 
ball fields in the U.S. and many 
German cities have “mountains” 
of rubble left by World War II. 
But the New York projects are 
new in scale, complexity and so- 
phistication. They are also the 
first to involve an architect- 
planner on the project, from site 
selection to recreational plan- 
ning, according to George A. 
Dudley, president of EFC (for- 
merly the Pure Water Authority) 
and chairman of the New York 
State Council on Architecture. 
Without an architect, he says, the 
computer would have applied 
purely engineering criteria to 
site development. 


Brookhaven initiated 


The Town of Brookhaven and 
EFC initiated the project last 
January, when EFC commis- 
sioned engineers Pope, Evans and 
Robbins to prepare a comprehen- 
sive solid waste management pro- 
gram. Norval C. White, architect, 
was engaged as a consultant to the 
engineers and as project planner 
at the suggestion of EFC. 

Croton Point studies (by engi- 
neers Metcalf & Eddy, and PE&R, 
with architect Alexander Kouz- 
тапой) had already demon- 
strated that conversion of landfill 
sites to recreational facilities was 
a feasible operation that could 
cost less than an alternate method 
of disposal alone, without park 
development. Nevertheless, Pope, 
Evans and Robbins conducted a 
complete study for Brookhaven. 

Brookhaven is one of the 
largest legally defined towns in 
the country and has a popula- 


tion of 250,000 persons that has 
doubled several times since World 
War II. By 1995, the population 
will have grown to 650,000 per- 
sons and within 50 years, will 
likely exceed 1 million. Covering 
250 sq. miles, the town incorpo- 
rates many villages, including 
that of Brookhaven, across the en- 
tire width of Long Island. 

The town generates an average 
5 Ib. of garbage daily per capita 
[rom residential, commercial and 
miscellaneous sources, or 4,000 
tons per week. And the rate is 
increasing. 

The engineers evaluated alter- 
nate methods of garbage disposal 
and sites, according to cost, safety, 
efficiency and community and 
legal requirements. Then they 
programmed a mathematical 
model of the town for computer 
analysis. 


Why landfill disposal 


Of the various methods of 
solid waste disposal studied, none 
proved as efficient, appropriate 
or economical as sanitary landfill. 

Incineration proved expensive, 
almost $10 per ton. It also re- 
quires building and operating a 
plant. It reduces waste volume by 
90%, but requires additional pro- 
cessing for waste that cannot be 
incinerated. 

Composting is still largely ex- 
perimental and the lowest price 
came in at $10 per ton. It sepa- 
rates refuse into broad categories 
depending on origin, such as 
newspapers, rags, ferrous metals 
and plastics, which are then sold 
or disposed of. The balance is 
aerated and made into compost, 
or fertilizer. But the market is 
uncertain, controls are stringent 
and U.S. ventures have rarely 
succeeded. 

Other alternatives included 
garbage grinders, which simply 
transfer the solid waste disposal 
to liquid waste problems. Long- 
distance hauling by rail, truck 
or barge would cost $8 per ton 
after it was delivered to a central 
transfer point. Baling, shredding 
and compacting require expen- 
sive plants and can only be justi- 
fied where land is in short supply. 
Recycling and salvage plants re- 
cover paper and ferrous metals, 
but at costs 20 to 40 per cent 
higher than local market value. 

Pyrolysis was rejected as too 
expensive. Still in the develop- 
mental stage, it is the destructive 
distillation of solid waste by ap- 
plying heat inside a vacuum. Also 
too costly and experimental was 
high-temperature incineration, 


which uses coke as an auxiliary 
fuel in an incinerator that works 
like a blast furnace, and reduces 
waste to 3 per cent its original 
volume. 

Such techniques as fusion 
torches will not be commercially 
practical for 30 years. The pro- 
cess would reduce solid wastes 
to their constituent elements 
through nuclear fusion at tem- 
peratures up to 50 million С, 
while generating electricity. 


Sanitary landfill 


Sanitary landfill is a new name 
for an improved version of the 
old city dump. In contrast to 
more exotic methods, it is both 
cheap and practical. 

In the phased site operations 
envisioned by the master plan, 
disposal costs will run $1.12 per 
ton; park development will cost 
$1.51 for each ton of refuse; and 
the combined operation (includ- 
ing land, equipment, facilities, 
labor and administration) will 
cost only $3.05 per ton. 

Controls on a sanitary landfill 
site must be stringent, but prop- 
erly managed, there will be no 
odors, fires, health hazards, rats 
or insects. The process (see draw- 
ing, top page 61), however, must 
exclude unauthorized or off-hours 
dumping, which cannot be prop- 
erly handled. 

Gases, such as carbon dioxide 
and methane (which is explo- 
sive) , are produced by the decom- 
posing process. They will be con- 
trolled by gas diffusion channels 
(shallow trenches backfilled with 
gravel) and slotted pipe vents, 
according to the engineers. 

Other controls are needed for 
wind, scavenging, appearance and 
odor. Wind will be countered by 
having trucks dump from high 
points, in the direction of the 
wind. Fencing, policing, prompt 
compaction and cover will fur- 
ther protect against blowing and 
scavenging. Appearance will be 
aided by natural and artificial 
screening, plus phased site land- 
scaping. 

Odor must be controlled by 
preventing and filling cracks in 
the earth cover and by placing 
activated carbon in the tops of 
the slotted gas pipes. And, as odor 
is most severe in warm weather, 
summer dumping will be con- 
fined to the innermost areas of 
the site. Disinfectants may also be 
sprayed. 

Sites were selected on the basis 
of transportation costs, the price 
per acre, operational landfill costs 
and capacity and relationship to 


SANITARY LANDFILL: Disposal of 
solid wastes involves trucking refuse 
to a defined area surrounded by a 
landscaped earth berm for visual and 
operational insulation. A bulldozer 
then compacts the material and, at the 
end of each working day, covers it 
with soil (from the berm or nearby). 
When the mound reaches the berm, 
the berm is built up again or dumping 
stops and the mound is covered with 
a 3-ft. layer of top soil, which may be 
landscaped. 


HOLTSVILLE: The refuse will be used 
to create sloped ramps and terraces 
for tennis courts, basketball courts, 
handball courts, football and baseball 
fields, swimming and sailing areas, 
etc. Parking is located high on a hill 
for visual obscurity and plans include 
an amphitheater for 7,000 persons, 
plus extensive underground access. 
The slopes are for sitting and walking. 
The architect planned this and the 
other two sites by moving scaled 
amounts of clay (garbage). The forms, 
he says, may be compared to forts or 
Mayan ruins. 
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the community. Sites also had to 
comply with state regulations pro- 
hibiting locations that could 
cause pollution through leachite 
entering ground or surface wa- 


ters. Generally, undeveloped 
(non-swampy and non-tidal) sites 
are most suitable. 

Holtsville, an ing landfill 
site, was chosen because it could 
be converted to park land in only 
two years. It would therefore 
allow early demonstration of 
dumping and development con- 
cepts. 

Middle Island East (Rocky 
Point) and Brookhaven (village) 
were scheduled for preparation as 
landfill sites to relieve Holtsville 
operations in 1972. Middle Island 
Fast is not as accessible as Brook- 
haven and costs about the same, 
but was chosen because a new 
county road and a new town 
planned nearby will make it the 
center of new development. 

Also included in the master 
plan, but not scheduled for park 
development, were the sites of 
Mastic and Manorville. Mastic is 
a small site presently used for col- 
lecting landclearing debris and it 
will continue these operations. 
Manorville is remote, but cheap 
and will take over collections 
from the eastern portions of the 
town by 1987. 

New waste technology will be 
reevaluated and selectively ap- 
plied by 1980 and thereafter as 
part of the master plan. 

— MARGUERITE 


MIDDLE ISLAND EAST (top): Each 
site was planned to demonstrate a 
different planning concept and this 
one is likened to a modern English- 
style park, comparable to Frederick 
Olmsted’s Central Park in Manhattan. 
Undulating free-form meadows for 
field sports characterize this 221-acre 
park. The northern portion will be 
available for recreational use by 1978 
and the rest will be open by 1995. 


BROOKHAVEN: This 201-асге site is 
planned for two-stage park develop- 
ment, with winter sports the prime 
focus of the pyramid structures. Two 
pyramids, up to 240 ft. high, will have 
slopes of varying degrees for skiing, 
and will have ski lifts and snow-making 
capacity. The southern slopes will be 
terraced for tennis and other court 
sports and the surrounding meadows 
will be for field sports and picnics. 
The swimming area may be converted 


to a skating rink. The northern pyra- 
mid will be opened for recreational use 
by 1978, the rest by 1995. 
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(continued from page 23) 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Page 22, Samir M. 
Khalil, U.A.R. Tourist Office (bottom); 
St. Louis Post Dispatch (top). Page 23, 
Australian Information Service (left). 
Page 64, Louis Checkman (below left); 
Ben Schnall (bottom left); Fred W. Mc- 
Darrah (middle left); courtesy National 
Sculpture Society (middle right). 
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profiting from polluters, reminds 
the voters that he has sold his 
stock in his family's company— 
the U.S. Plywood Corp. 

Pierre S. DuPont 4th, scion of 
the DuPont chemical dynasty 
who is running for the House 
from Delaware, approaches the 
problem he shares with Mr. Ot- 
tinger in another way. In Septem- 
ber his family’s company was 
fined $3,000 in two water pollu- 
tion cases. Said DuPont: 

“That's absurd. Under Dela- 
ware law, it's $500 a day. If we're 
going to have meaningful penal- 
ties, they ought to be $5,000 or 
$10,000 a day a 


... AND ON THE BALLOT 


Propositions on the ballots in 
cight states also deal with en- 
vironmental pollution. These 
range from bond issues—for park 
and recreation development in 
Alaska and Nevada; for matching 
funds for sewage treatment plants 
in Illinois and California; for 
abatement of coastal oil spills in 
Maine—to adding an “environ- 
mental bill of rights” to the state 
constitution in Virginia. The bill 
of rights can be construed as shift- 
ing to polluters the burden of 
proof that environmental altera- 
tions are unavoidable. At present, 
citizens generally have to prove 
that environmental changes have 
been damaging to the common 
interest. 

In Oregon, а proposition 
would designate 500 miles of 
“scenic waterways’ with restric- 
tions on shoreline development. 

The two most significant prop- 
ositions in terms of implications 
for the future, nationally, are on 
the ballots in Washington and 
California. The California prop- 
osition articulates a policy that 
conservationists have been press- 
ing on the federal government 
for years. It would amend the 
state constitution to permit gaso- 
line tax funds, now legally ear- 
marked for highway building 
alone, to be diverted to air pol- 
lution research and rapid transit 
development. 

In Washington, Initiative 
Proposition 256—given a good 
chance of passing—would ban all 
nonreturnable containers of soft 
drinks and beer by requiring at 
least a 5-cent deposit fee. This, it 
is thought, would provide enough 
incentive for return of the con- 
tainers and encourage industry to 
push research on recycling of the 
materials. The idea came from a 
student at Fairhaven College in 


Bellingham. Fellow students, dur- 
ing the summer, broke all records 
for getting petition signatures 
sufficient to place the proposition 
on the ballot. 


II EXHIBITIONS 


WORK IN RETROSPECT 
Problem: you are a struggling 
little museum, and one of your 
trustees is a famous architect who 
richly deserves a one-man show. 
But how do you give one of your 
own trustees a one-man show? 
Answer: you camouflage him in- 
side a three-man show. Result: 
WORK IN PROGRESS—ARCHITECTURE 
BY PHILIP JOHNSON, KEVIN ROCHE, 
PAUL RUDOLPH AT THE MUSEUM OF 
MODERN ART, NEW YORK. (Or, as 
somebody put it, "two decoys 
trying to protect one sitting 
duck.”) 

It opened on October 1, and 
it’s a nice show—lots of good color 
transparencies, lots of elegant 
prose, lots of neat scale models, 
lots of pretty drawings. In short, 
a nice, slightly old-fashioned 
show, of lots of very stylish build- 
ings. 

Some interesting facts emerge: 
Philip Johnson is really a first- 
rate sculptor—his projects for a 
twin tower and for the Lehman 
Brothers office building, while 
possibly unbuildable in our im- 
poverished age, are smashing. 
(Why they included his project 
for turning Harlem into a Third 
World community boggles the 
mind.) Kevin Roche knows more 
about scale in architecture than 
almost anybody else around. And 
Paul Rudolph emerges as one of 
the very few, truly inventive dis- 
ciples of Frank Lloyd Wright! 

So far, so good. Now for a 
couple of questions. 


Johnson: Lehman Brothers Building 


Question 1: why those three 
architects in particular? Well, we 
have answered that one in part— 
and, in any event, Johnson, 
Roche and Rudolph are as good 
as any in the U.S. But what about 
Kahn, Pei, Barnes, Venturi, Pelli, 
Weese, Ellwood, Franzen, Johan- 
sen, etc. etc. etc.? Is their work 
not “in progress?” Are they not 
in the Museum’s Register? 

Question 2: why three archi- 
tects, rather than (say) 30 build- 
ings? As our esteemed collabo- 
rator, Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, points 
out, no one or three architects 
can be expected to produce uni 
formly good work (clients being 
as terrible as they are). Its the 
quality of buildings, not the cha- 
risma of architectural stars, that 
really matters, isn't it? 

Question 3: supposing a strug- 
gling little museum in Tokyo or 
London or Ottawa had put on a 
similar show, whose work would 
have been chosen? Tange, Kuro- 
Kawa, Kikutake? Stirling, Price, 
Koralek? Andrews, Zeidler, Erick- 
son? And might that not be some 
sort of reflection upon New 
York's МОМА, or upon the state 
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Roche: Bank, Columbus, Ind. 
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Rudolph: library, Niagara Falls 
of U.S. architecture, or both? 

Question 4: why virtually no 
housing in the MOMA show (ex- 
cept for Johnson’s Carcassonne- 
on-the-Harlem-River)—but plenty 
of posh headquarters for corpo- 
rate conglomerates and their 
peers? No fault of МОМА, of 
course—just a very serious reflec- 
tion upon the state of our nation: 
there's lots of money for high- 
style architectural images, but 
none for dull things like housing, 
it seems. 

Question 5: was this exhibition 
absolutely necessary? 

Well, now, it's really a happy- 
making show, and one could have 
gone to the Whitney and the Met- 
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ropolitan to see some of the very 
real and very difficult work that 
is being done for New York 
State’s Urban Development Cor- 
poration. Meanwhile, the MOMA 
display will be on through Jan- 
uary 3, 1971, and you can take the 
kiddies there during those inter- 
minable Christmas vacations. 


ШЕШЕ STATUES 


PATHS OF LEAST RESISTANCE 

The Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Memorial Commission has recom- 
mended three proposals and 
spent $285,000 in the 15 years 
since it was established to plan 
a memorial to the late President. 
Now it has opted (copped out?) 
for “the proposal that meets with 
the least resistance,” in the words 
of Commission Chairman Eugene 
J. Keogh. The memorial will now 
consist of a statue of FDR та 
rose garden with walkways. Pres- 
ident Nixon has signed legisla- 
tion authorizing $75,000 more to 
plan this anachronism. 

For the politicians, one more 
statue of a politician in a park is 
a comfortable alternative to the 
bold, sculptural proposals previ- 
ously junked: the initial compe- 
tition winner by Architects Ped- 
ersen & Tilney; a scaled down 
version of the same; and a later 
design by Architects Marcel 
Breuer and Herbert Beckhard. 
Those proposals were not re- 
jected by politicians but by the 
National Fine Arts Commission, 
which is reportedly “in touch” 
on the latest plan and, appar- 
ently, in favor. 


FDR memorial: Pedersen & Tilney 
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QUEENS FIGHTS BACK 

Women Wage War, an activist 
coalition of feminist groups in 
New York City, last month de- 
manded the removal of “Civic 
Virtue” from Kew Gardens, 
Queens. “Virtue,” as depicted by 
Sculptor Frederick William Mac- 
Monnies т 1922, is a self-righteous 
(that is, discreetly garlanded) , 
blank-faced (but viciously 
armed) authoritarian figure step- 
ping over two writhing female 


Offensive “Virtue” 


victims commonly acknowledged 
to be “Vice” and “Corruption.” 
MacMonnie’s model was a moon- 
lighting policeman. 

Virtue was banished once be- 
fore—from City Hall Plaza in 
Manhattan in 1941—when Mayor 
Fiorello LaGuardia couldn’t bear 
to look for one more day on “that 
big bare behind of his.” No one, 
it seems, has ever looked upon it 
with approbation beyond—one 
assumes—MacMonnies, and per- 
haps the policeman. 

Patricia Lawrence, a co- 
founder of WWW, is hostile 
toward the statue because, as a 
child, she saw little boys urinat- 
ing on the women. But we won- 
der why she views that as “female 
oppression” and not simply an in- 
spired expression of art criti- 
cism. 


ШИ INDIANS 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


"When the Indian complains that 
‘white man speaks with forked 
tongue,’ there is often more truth 
than poetry in his words," said 
Secretary of the Interior Walter 
J. Hickel, late in September dur- 
ing testimony before a Senate 
interior subcommittee. He was 
recommending passage of the Ad- 
ministration’s proposal for an In- 


dian Trust Counsel Authority, an 
independent agency that would 
represent Indian tribes and in- 
dividuals in  natural-resources 
controversies. 

In the past, the Interior and 
Justice Departments have been 
in the extraordinary position of 
representing both federal agen- 
cies regulating timber, oil and 
water resources and Indians who 
may be claiming prior rights to 
them. Too often, said Hickel, 
the Indians have gone unrepre- 
sented. 

One such suit, brought by the 
Pyramid Lake Paiute Tribe (May 
'69 issue, page 33) charges that 
waters from the Truckee River, 
which feeds their giant lake, have 
been diverted to irrigate the 
lands of white property owners, 
resulting in an “ecological dis- 
aster” that threatens their fish- 
eries. 

“We have consistently and re- 
peatedly asked the United States 
government to do its job,” said 
James Vidovich, chairman of the 
tribe, “but each time the govern- 
ment has refused.” 

Action on the Administration’s 
proposal is not expected until the 
next Congress. 


I PEOPLE 


Ziolkowski and Crazy Horse 


VANDALIZED 
Sculptor Korczak Ziolkowski, 
who is transforming a mountain 
in South Dakota into a monu- 
ment to Chief Crazy Horse (July/ 
Aug. issue, page 82), had eight 
of the ten sculptures on display 
in his Custer, S.D., studio de- 
stroyed by unknown vandals. A 
$15,000 reward, for information 
leading to arrest and conviction, 
is being offered by the Crazy 
Horse Memorial Commission and 
Chicago millionaire, Ray Krock. 
Among the destroyed pieces 
was a bust of the Polish pianist 
Ignace Paderewski, which won 
first prize at the 1939 New York 
World's Fair. 


BREAKTHROUGH BEGINS 


Ground was broken October 22 
in Sacramento, Calif., at the first 
of nine demonstration sites 
chosen by HUD for the Opera- 
tion Breakthrough program. 

Originally, 11 sites were chosen, 
but two—in Houston, Tex., and 
Wilmington, Del.—were aban- 
doned when Breakthrough's bud- 
get was cut. Of the nine remain- 
ing sites, two are in Seattle, 
Wash., one of which is referred 
to as a “sub-site.” 

The Sacramento site-developers 
are Campbell Construction Co. of 
Sacramento and the National 
Corp. for Housing Partnerships. 
Companies producing the sys- 
tems-built housing are: Alcoa; 
Boise Cascade; Christiana West- 
ern; FCE-Dillon, Inc.; Material 
Systems Corp.; Pantek Corp.; and 
TRW Systems. 

The Sacramento project will 
consist of 375 units of low-and 
middle-income housing in a mix- 
ture of styles: single-family at- 
tached and detached houses 
multi-family low-rise and me- 
dium-rise apartment buildings, 
and town houses. 


BOOST FOR NEW CITIES 


A housing bill-passed by the 
Senate and awaiting House action 
—includes a new program of fed- 
eral subsidies to promote the de- 
velopment of "new cities." 

The new program, included at 
the initiative of the Democratic 
majority on the Senate Banking 
Committee, would authorize 
HUD to guarantee the bonds is- 
sued by developers and to assist 
in the payment of interest on such 
bonds or loans. Partly to meet the 
Administration’s budgetary ob- 
jections, the committee agreed to 
limit this assistance on payment 
of interest to $240 million. 

The total package authorizes $2 
billion for urban renewal, $445 
million for public housing, $185 
million for rent and mortgage 
subsidies for low-income families, 
апа $750-million for mass transit. 

The Senate bill also: 

e Extends federal aid for the first 
time to local housing authorities 
for operating expenses. 

e Permits HUD to help cover 
operating losses incurred by local 
urban mass-transit companies. 

e Authorizes a program of federal 
crime insurance for urban prop- 
erty where other such insurance 
is unavailable. 
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Introducine 
our prehistoric method of coloring. 


Whoever invented coloring with natural 
pigments had no idea they’d invented anything 
(inventing hadn’t even been invented yet). 

Let alone the most colorfast method 

ever devised. 

Now we know that colors made from pig- 
ments have an uncanny ability to become part 
of whatever they’re coloring. That’s why we’ve 
made them part of our Acrilan® acrylic 2000+. 
Of course, we’ve made some advance- 
ments over the last 20,000 years. 


We use a method called solution dyeing. 
Color is added while the fiber is still a liquid. So 
when the liquid becomes Acrilan 2000 it's red 
Acrilan 2000+ or blue Acrilan 20001 and so on. 
And we’ve tried just about everything to get the 
color out. Nothing seems to work. Not enormous 
amounts of light, ridiculous weather conditions 
or the most bleach-filled detergents. 
We've invented the most colorfast carpet 20004 

ever devised. And in this day and age it's not 


so easy to invent anything anymore. 


On Readers’ Service Card, Circle 210 


Oasis lets you go first class. 
Without reservation. 


Oasis gives you a cooling system cabinet finishes. There are Chestnut 
that’s virtually maintenance-free. Tweed, Charcoal Tweed, and 
In fact, the whole cooler is Walnut Wood-Grain vinyl-on-steel 
built to last far beyond its 5-year laminates. Or satin finish stainless 
warranty. Which is, without steel. On-A-Wall coolers available 
reservation, the industry’s strongest. in 16, 13, 7 or 5-gph capacities. 
You don't have to take a back Get “Quality you take for 
seat when it comes to style either. granted” with Oasis water coolers, 
Because an Oasis On-A-Wall cooler humidifiers and dehumidifiers. АП 
lends a design touch appropriate products of Ebco Mfg. Company, 
to almost any setting. Dept. AF-5, 265 N. Hamilton Rd., 
Choose from four decorator Columbus, Ohio 43213. 


On Readers’ Service Card, Circle 211 


Insist that the sub-contractor furnish a letter 
of certification for every job he does with gypsum wallboard. 
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SPECIFY CERTIFICATION. 


It as- 
sures stronger joints, walls and ceilings that 


stay smooth. It means you can now specify 
for wood or steel framing, a gypsum wallboard 
tested against an established performance 
standard. These tests proved this board far 
superior to ordinary tapered edge wallboard. 


Reminder: The gypsum wallboard used by the 
sub-contractor should be tested and the re- 
sults certified by an impartial testing firm. 

To be sure: specify a certification on every 
job. See your U.S.G. Architect Service man 
for details, or write to us at 101 S. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago, Ill. 60606, Dept. AF-011. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM 


On Readers’ Service Card, Circle 212 
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“Bourbon Street” 
When they told Harry McPherson: captures the 


Sharrie McBride if you can stain “Looma” spirit Bob White 
loves the stunning well replace it... had in mind 
effect her fashion boutique he knew it was right for for his restaurant. 
achieves with his hospital lab. 


April Showers/ May Flowers.” 
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helping people find themselves. 


For Peter Rinaldi and his own office, it couldn't be anything but 
bold, daring . . . Contemporary. That's the way he is. When 
he’s on a project for a client, though, he works out what's 

best for them. Many times, his specs include wallcoverings 
from Columbus Coated Fabrics. With their three basic 
lines: Wall-Tex, Satinesque, and Guard, he’s got more 
than 1200 patterns to choose from. Wet looks, florals, 
stripes, and dots. Or geometrics, metallics, foils, and 
flocks. And so many more. For any style, any need, 
any setting. All meeting his clients’ busi- 
ness demands . . . and saying just 
the right thing about them. 
Peter Rinaldi. Doing exact- 

ly what he's supposed to 
do: Helping people 
find themselves. 
So can you. 


COLUMBUS COATED FABRICS 
Division of Borden Chemical, Borden, Inc. 
Columbus, Ohio 43216 
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5617 
International Sanitary Supply Association 


Dept. AF, 205 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 


Name 


Title 


Firm 


Address 


City State Zip 


Area of Interest: [Tj Commercial 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle 214 


O Institutional [ Industrial 


SECURITY GRILLE 


A number of colors, patterns and 
track combinations are available 
in the "Centurion" maximum 
security, sliding grille. Centurion 
is constructed of aluminum sec- 
tions 3 in. wide with hollow ends 
for 5/16 in. aluminum rods. It 


PRODUCT REVIEW 


stacks tightly and can turn in 
free-form shapes with a mini- 
mum radius of 10 in. It can be 
used anywhere a rolling grille 
can be used in either horizontal 
or vertical position. Emblems are 
optional. Contact: Dynaflair 
Corp., Plainview, N.Y. 11803. 


LEAK-PROOF WINDOW 

The Ventrow window, says the 
Kawneer Co., can remain open in 
the rain without fear of leakage, 
even with winds up to 110 mph. 
The window frame is 5 in. deep 
and is designed to be stacked one 
above the other or mullioned to- 
gether in horizontal rows. The 
ventilating unit uses a simple, 
baffled space having no operating 
hardware, no projections inside 
or outside the room, nor visible 
exterior evidence that the win- 
dow is open or closed. Contact: 
Kawneer Co., American Metal 
Climax, Inc., Niles, Mich. 49120. 


SUSPENDED CEILING 

The "Mondrian Ceiling System" 
incorporates acoustical panels 
and lighting modules that come 
from the factory preframed in 
aluminum. The extruded frames 
have continuous flanges on paral- 
lel sides that lock easily into the 


inverted main tees of the system 
(see drawing). The panels may 
be lifted out to gain access to the 
area above the suspended ceiling. 


different 
textured glass cloth | finishes. 
Contact: Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corp., Toledo, Ohio 43601. 

(continued on page 73) 


Panels come in four 
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g Double horizontal slidine doors 
= св 
osino the rioht door 
= 
her than you think... 


But Glark can pul you on 
Ше гісін track. 


Each door installation encounters а number of different materials handling, tem- 
perature and building requirements. That's why we make the widest range of manual 
and automatic Industrial and Cold Storage Doors in the industry. Not to make 
your task more difficult, but to make sure that you can select the one door 
type that best suits your needs. Our specialists can help you make that selection. 
Send for your catalog. Specify whether Cold Storage or Industrial. Today. 


CILIAIRIK 
BOOOG 


69 Myrtle St. Cranford М. J. 07016 
Tel. 201-272-5100 Telex 13-8268 
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OTHER HALSEY TAYLOR SUGGESTIO 
FOR SERVING YOUNGSTERS 


BI-LEVEL ACCESSORY FOUNTAIN 


Safe, practical way to serve drinking water 
to adults and children. Designed for left 
side mounting on any WM Series water 
cooler. Gray baked enamel, stainless or 
vinyl-clad steel cabinets to match adjoining 
WM cooler. Waste outlet and water supply 
are integral with electric water cooler. 


SIDE-MOUNTED 
FOUNTAIN 


Factory-installed auxil- | 
iary fountain has sepa- \ 
rate valve and auto- 

matic stream regulator. 
Waste outlet and water 
supply are integral with 
electric water cooler. Avail- 
able in stainless steel or 
vitreous china. 


NEW SW SERIES MINI-COOLERS — 
Only 20% inches from fountain top to bottom of cabinet. Can be 
mounted at low level for small children. 


Two Capacities — 8.0 and 13.5 G.P.H. of 50° water. HT SERIES LOW LEVEL FOUNTAIN 


Thirty inches high... especially suitable for 


Cabinets — Vinyl-clad steel, silver spice, and mocha brown; also stain- таңдасын school chintavian: 'Stairnisss 


less steel and gray baked-on enamel. steel top. Individual, self-closing, foot-oper- 

ated valves with automatic stream regula- 
SPECIAL FEATURES — Can be vandal-proofed. Two-stream, mound- tors. Gray baked enamel or available in 
building projector is squirt-proof. Ç stainless steel. Dual projectors or projector 


and goose neck filler optional. 


Write for Catalog and specifications. WRITE on 
THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY 7 c NEW CA 
1564 Thomas Road, Warren, Ohio 44481 Latest information on Halsey 


SUBSIDIARY «КІМС-5ЕЕЦЕУ ASF THERMOS СО Taylor electric drinking foun- 
tains and water coolers, 


Send for your copy today. 


On Readers’ Service Card, Circle 216 


PRODUCT REVIEW 


ALUMINUM FRAMING 
| Lightweight aluminum framing 
system cuts labor and costs of 
wood framing it would replace. 
Aluminum maintains framing 
strength, yet will not sag, warp or 
rot, can eliminate double wood 
framing requirements and cut 
parts 50%. Sections are precut 
and prepunched with a self- 
drilling slot fastening system for 
floor joists and wall studs. Con- 
tact: ALCOA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


continued from page 70 


On Reader’s S 


Аб СОАТ 
BROWN COAT 
FINISH COAT 


On Reader’s Service Card, circle 145. 


R-MATITE 


ONE-COAT PLASTER 

One coat of a new material 
called R-matite may be used in- 
stead of three coats of conven- 
tional plaster and provide a 
smooth, hard, durable surface for 
concrete block. Available as lime 
plaster, cement plaster, and white 
or grey stucco, the new coating 
cuts costs, speeds construction. 
Contact: Arma Research Corp., 
Huntington Station, N.Y. 11746. 


SOLID-STATE SURVEYORS TOOL 

The distance meter shown below 
measures distances up to 10,000 
ft. by an infrared light beam. 
The time it takes the beam— 


from a solid-state light source— 
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to reach retro-reflector and re- 
turn is converted into distance 
and registered directly on the 
dials. Includes a power unit. Con- 
tact: Hewlett-Packard Co., 1601 
Calif. Ave., Palto Alto 94304. 


On Readers Service Card, circle 146. 
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On its 30th anniversary, 
INTERIORS probes the 
future with the interior 
designers, architects, 


planners and other 
environmentalists who 
are designing the future. 


Interiors 


An open letter from Charles E. Whitney, President, 
Whitney Publications, Inc. 


In November, INTERIORS celebrates its thirtieth 
anniversary under its present management, 
closely paralleling the lifespan of the design 
profession as we know ittoday. But, because 
we are not content to rest on our laurels— 

not even for one issue—we are resisting the 
temptation to look back and reminisce on 
those eventful years since 1940. Instead, our 
November issue is devoted to looking 

ahead into the next 30 years. 

The future of design—that of the interiors 
market and the interior furnishings industry— 
is interlocked with the cataclysmic changes 
that will make tomorrow’s world very different 
from the world of 1940. But in 1970—the 
turbulent midpoint in this era of accelerating 
change-the future is by no means a complete 
unknown. The plans are being drawn now by 
key environmentalists in direct contact with 
the institutions and powers who are building 
the future. These key people are among us, 
though they cannot be categorized by age or 
rank. Some are loners, young and unknown; 
others are organization men or women, in or 
out of the design world. All of them are 
relevant, in one way or another, to the course 
of design as we hurtle towards the year 
2000. Twenty-two of them are featured 
in the November issue of INTERIORS 

None of these environmentalists are 
prophets. But in their ideas, their plans, their 
projects, and some of their newest 
completed interiors, the shape of the 
future can be discerned. 

Designers of Change is one of the 
most impressive issues INTERIORS has ever 
published. It is an issue that practically every 
major design professional will keep and refer 
to for years to come. 


Charles E. Whitney 


P.S. Make sure a copy of INTERIORS November 
1970, 30th Anniversary Issue is reserved 

for you. Use coupon below or write to: 
INTERIORS, 130 E. 59th St., New York 10022 


3 years $18.00 O 2 years ........ O 1 year ........ 


send bill to me 


bill company 


position 


company 


type of business 


state zip 


| Above rates apply ONLY to U.S.A., & Canada. 


la 


other countries, $15.00 per year. 


(ГІ business []hom) | 


USE THIS CONVENIENT FORM TO ORDER 
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Whitney Library of Design 
130 East 59th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10022 


Here is my order. 


Name SU ESTER M ea E telo susan Оше ти 
ТЫ BE EE SL E 8 
City =: 777 E E SE EEG ERE 


SE ee aaa mash da ZAP ДТ saa s sma 


Copi O 
A guide to Business 52 E 


Principles and Practices 
for Interior Designers PCC Eee 


Drawings of 
Architectural Interiors СОЗЫ: Sma Lee 


The Measure of Man 


Interiors book of 
HOTELS and MOTOR 
HOTELS БО Teen ee 


Problems of Design r — EEE 


Perspective-A new 
System for Designers P М Hera maa 


Anatomy for Interior 
Designers $8.05 522 LEE 22505 


Photographing Architecture 
and Interiors $1405. uix. erse 


*The Interior Designer's 
DRAPERY 
SKETCHFILE OOO: са. Е 


*Interiors 2nd book of 
OFFICES 1717... о 


DESIGN ITALIANO: MOBILI 
ITALIAN DESIGN: 
FURNITURE ТРЕ 


Discount оп orders for 

more than one book: 

2 books 5%;3 books 

10%; 4 or more Less 

books 15% disbounb Seca a2 


All New York State 

residents add 3% for Plus tax 
New York State Tax 

plus your local sales Plus 
tax percentage. postage 
Example: New York City 

residents add a total of 

6% for sales tax. TOTAL 


Payment enclosed ІП 


Postage paid on shipments within the U.S., if payment ac- 
companies order. Otherwise, and for all books to be shipped 
outside the U.S., please add 50é per book for postage. 


Designed for Busy Professionals 


and Their Clients 


Areference library of ideas, 
techniques, source information 
and anthropometric data 
including, new, from Italy 


DESIGN ITALIANO: I MOBILI 
ITALIAN DESIGN: FURNITURE 


Edited by Enrichetta Ritter 

Graphic design by Bruno Munari 

Carlo Bestetti Art Edition, Milan & Rome 
Text in Italian, German and English 
258 illus., 206 pages, 81/2 x 121/2 in. 
$14.00 


А comprehensive collection of all the award- 
winning, contemporary Italian furniture designs 
that are currently turning-on the whole design world 
and revitalizing interior design. 


It's more than a style— it's a way of life, as the 
Italian word for furniture — Mobili—suggests, 
Italy's designers are taking their cue from the 
mobility of modern life. While most of the furniture 
in this collection consists of compact, self- 
sufficient systems rather than of free-standing, 
one-of-a-kind pieces, elegance of fine woods 

and gleaming chrome are as evident as vivid 
laquer and plastic. 


Colombo, Vigano, Sotsass, Gardella, Scarpa and 
many, many others offer a fascinating and ingenious 
collection of stack-ups, horizontal wall-hungs, and 
transformable kitchens that offer the comforts 

of home to a mobile, affluent society that doesn't 
mind paying a good price for furniture as long as 
they can take it with them. 


READERS SERVICE FILE 


PRODUCT LITERATURE 


To order material described, circle indicated number 
on self-addressed Reader Service Card, facing page 70. 


DOORS/WINDOWS 601 


Industrial and cold storage doors, 
manual and power operated, with gal- 
vanized steel, aluminum or Kayon (TR) 
plastic skins over urethane cores. 
Clark Door Со. Оп Reader's Service 
Card, circle 101. 


Architectural glass. 8-page color cata- 
log. Drawn sheet, enamelled, floated 
plate, tinted, solar figured, Dacobel, 
diffusing. Properties, applications. 
Glaverbel (USA) Inc. On Reader's Ser- 
vice Card, circle 102. 


4-pg. performance data sheet details 
acoustical, visual and structural char- 
acteristics of Acoustic Twindow (TR) 
new environmental control window 
unit, ideal for noise reduction applica- 
tions. PPG Industries, Inc. On Read- 
er's Service Card, circle 103. 


Residential settings for Plexiglas sky- 
lights are shown in new 8-pg. color 
brochure. Single and multiple sky- 
lights can be easily incorporated into 
most roof systems and slanted side 
walls. Rohm & Haas. On Reader's 
Service Card, circle 104. 


ELECTRICAL 602 
A six-page bulletin tells how a Flexi- 


flor underfloor electrical distribution 
system provides flexibility in future 
changes and rewiring for headquarters 
office building. Information on ‘‘Elec- 
trified Office Bldg." available from 
The Flexiflor Co. On Reader's Service 
Card, circle 105. 


FLOOR COVERING 604 
"ANTRON II the no-show carpet fiber 


fights dirt not profits." A three color 
brochure to guide specifiers in selec- 
tion of carpet. E. І. DuPont de 
Nemours Co. On Reader's Service 
Card, circle 106. 


Handsome, colorful, fact-filled folder 
on Acrilan 2000 and Acrylic carpet 
fiber. Gives information on static elec- 
tricity, maintenance thermal insula- 
tion and flammability from Monsanto 
on Reader's Service Card, circle 107. 


Now available from Ozite Corp. a full 
color architect’s brochure on their 
new wool needlebonded carpet, SAFE- 
GUARD. Brochure covers exclusive 
features as well as full architectural 
specifications, and performance test 
results, descriptions and color charts. 
Ozite Corporation. On Reader's Ser- 
vice Card, circle 108. 


"Design World: A Collection of 


Printed Carpets." Package includes 
beautiful color examples and details 
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special features of these attractive 
patterns. World Carpets. On Reader's 
Service Card, circle 109. 


FURNISHINGS 605 
Handsome, colorful brochure, Spec- 


trum 75, showing furniture in room 
settings and as units with sizes and 
materials noted available from Caro- 
lina Seating. On Reader's Service 
Card, circle 110. 


New 20-page brochure presents the 
traditionally-styled 1400 Series desks. 
Illustrates double and single pedestal 


desks, convertible storage units, cre- 


denzas and tables. Steelcase, Inc. On 
Reader's Service Card, circle 111. 


HARDWARE 606 


Complete details on new hospital door 
hardware package catalog No. 600 
available from Hager Hinge Co. On 
Reader's Service Card, circle 112. 


Fire control devices—8-page brochure 
contains illustrations and diagrams 
of complete line of fire control equip- 
ment for doors. Norton Door Closer 
Division, Eaton Yale & Towne, Inc. 
On Reader's Service Card, circle 113. 


HEATING/AIR 
CONDITIONING 607 
Silent Heating/Cooling Systems for 


Nursing Homes, designed to provide 
the draft-free, noiseless environ- 
ment so vital for patient comfort, are 
described in a new catalog describing 
Valance Comfort Conditioners now 
available from Edwards Engineering 
Corp. On Reader's Service Card, 
circle 114. 


Can the castle concept be preserved 
in the urban crunch? 

"A Man's Home," a new 24-page pub- 
lication of the Electric Heating Asso- 
ciation, identifies and discusses the 
humanistic needs to which there can 
be an architectural response in big 
city apartment complexes. Electric 
Heating Association. On Reader Ser- 
vice Card, circle 115. 


Bulletin 704 describes Direct Fired 
Gas Door Heaters for warming large 
openings. Details and specification in- 
formation given. New York Blower 
Co. On Reader's Service Card, circle 
116. 


Full color brochure describing new 
type EA Incremental Comfort Condi- 
tioner System particularly applicable 
to hotels, motels, apartments and 
nursing homes. Details and specifica- 
tion data included. Singer Co. Climate 
Control Division. On Reader's Service 
Card, circle 117. 


Catalog sheets describing the first 
free standing fireplace. Washington 
Stone Works. On Reader's Service 
Card, circle 118. 


York Product Selection Guide—12-page 
book Y70-3691 contains complete 
listing of residential and commercial 
air conditioning equipment, home 
heating furnaces, and automatic ice- 
making equipment manufactured by 
York Division, Borg-Warner Corp. In- 
cludes specifications of each unit, 
covers application, type of system, 
method of air distribution, location 
of unit, special advantages, and ca- 
pacity range. On Reader's Service 
Card, circle 119. 


INSULATION 608 
Three colorful Acoustical Treatment 


folders depicting new products for 
commercial building interiors are now 
available from Conwed Corporation. 
The literature pieces feature Conwed 
Rock Face Ceiling Panels, Movable 
Walls and Semi-Concealed Ceiling 
Panels. Conwed Corp. On Reader's 
Service Card, circle 120. 


LIGHTING 610 


Handsomely illustrated new brochure 
showing world wide installations of 
Venini specially designed lighting fix- 
tures. Venini. On Reader's Service 
Card, circle 121. 


METALS IN BUILDINGS 612 


Four new bulletins present the latest 
in Julius Blum & Company's stock 
components. Condensed information 
on expansion joints; tubing, bars and 
shapes; ornamental screening; and 
railing systems is offered individually 
for quick reference. Julius Blum & 
Co. On Reader's Service Card, circle 
122. 


Brochure describing capabilities and 
applications of Rigid-Tex (R) metals. 
Includes applications, notes on fabri- 
cating and comparison data. Rigidized 
Metals Corp. on Reader's Service 
Card, circle 123. 


COATINGS 614 


Brochure explaining ‘‘Perma Crete" 
and its features. Illustrations of com- 
pleted buildings and color chart of 
stucco-texture roll-on paint which 
bonds to metal, masonry, wood. 
Sanders Paint Mfg. On Reader’s Ser- 
vice Card, circle 124. 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 615 
Cordley Products offers specification 


sheets, Form C-193, describing a new 


water cooler design. Unit appears re- 
cessed, but mounts directly to the 
wall for ease in installation and main- 
tenance. Cordley Products, Div. 
Eaton, Yale & Towne. On Reader's 
Service Card, circle 125. 


1970 16-page catalog on Oasis Water 
Coolers. Gives spec data, applications, 
with full-color illustrations. Includes 
selector guide. Ebco Mfg. Co. On 
Reader's Service Card, circle 126. 


1970 24-pg catalog illustrates drink- 
ing fountains, plumbing fixtures and 
trim. Includes drawings, special ap- 
plication data. The Halsey W. Taylor 
Company. On Reader's Service Card, 
circle 127. 


ROOFING/SIDING 616 
Miraweld—color fused building panels 


for exterior and interior application. 
Catalog shows colors, typical appli- 
cations, and specifications. Kaiser 
Mirawal. Our Reader's Service Card, 
circle 128. 


New 16-page full color 1970 brochure 
contains specs, applications and war- 
ranty information on U. S. Gypsum 
roofing and siding products. Includes 
color charts, illustrations. United 
States Gypsum Co. On Reader's Ser- 
vice Card, circle 129. 


WALLS/LAMINATES/ 

PARTITIONS 618 

8-page color brochure on wall cover- 
ing. Complete specs including physical 
property information, color collection, 
and so forth. Columbus Coated Fab- 
rics, Div. Borden Chemical. On Read- 
er's Service Card, circle 130. 


Color charts of Woodgrains, Abstracts 
and Solids plus Product Data of Texto- 
lite Laminated Plastic. Gives location 
and address of sales offices. General 
Electric Co., Laminated Products 
Dept. On Reader's Service Card, 
circle 131. 


Textured structural tile data sheets 
available. Short Form, specs, sizes 
and trim units available. Stark Ceram- 
ics, Inc. On Reader's Service Card, 
circle 132. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 619 
New 16-page Cleaning Maintenance 
Check List, part of building planners 
aid program. Designed to help archi- 
tects, engineers, building owners, 
planners and remodelers control 
maintenance costs before construc- 
tion begins. International Sanitary 
Supply Assoc. On Reader's Service 
Card, circle 133. 
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ADVERTISERS INFORMATION SERVICE 


To order all the material listed under an 
category number of the Reader Service 


of the categories below, circle the 
ard on the opposite page. To order 


material from a single advertiser, circle the advertiser's number only. 


DOORS/WINDOWS 
(Category No. 601) 


o AAA 215 
Glaverbel (USA) Inc. . з 22 
PPG Industries ........... .. 206 
Rohm & Haas ... EE ЖҮЛ 


FLOOR COVERING 

(Category No. 604) 

E. I. duPont de Nemours Co., Inc. 205 
Monsanto Co. ................. 210 
The Ozite Corp. ........ 220 
World Carpet Mills .... . 201 


FURNISHINGS 
(Category No. 605) 


a us rn 221 
Washington Stove Works 223 
HARDWARE 
(Category No. 606) 
Norton Door Closer, Div. 

Eaton Yale & Towne, Inc. ........ 204 


HEATING/AIR CONDITIONING 
(Category No. 607) 


Electric Heating Association 207 

Southern California/Southern 
Counties Gas Companies .. 224 

York, Div. Borg Warner 202 

LIGHTING 

(Category No. 610) 

Trimble House Corp. ........ s ARAB 

Venini Ltd. ооо annuens . 219 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 

(Category No. 615) 

Cordley Products, Dispenser 
Div. of Eaton Yale 


E Towns, С. ........................ 209 
Ebco Mfg. Go. «noe «s 211 
The Halsey W. Taylor Со. ............ 216 
ROOFING/SIDING 
(Category No. 616) 

United States Gypsum ................ 212 


CHARLES S. GLASS 

32 West Orange Street 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 44022 
216-247-4485 


WEST COAST TERRITORY 


Cole, Sweeney & Anthony 
1830 West 8th Street 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90057 
213-388-0521 


Cole, Sweeney & Anthony 
582 Market Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 94104 
415-986-6342 


WALLS/LAMINATES/PARTITIONS 
(Category No. 618) 

Columbus Coated Fabrics 213 
Stark: Ceramics. „isn: 208 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
(Category No. 619) 
International Sanitary 

Supply Association 214 
Japan Publications Trading Co. 217 


SOUTHERN TERRITORY 


The Dawson Co. 

3009 Lookout Place, N.E. 
Box 11957 

Atlanta, Georgia 30305 
404-261-6002 


The Dawson Co. 
5995 S.W. 71st St. 
Miami, Fla. 33143 
305-666-4684 
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Architectural and residential lighting. Here, а “Уепіпі” en- 
hances the interiors of the Carib Hilton Casino in San Juan 
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` BOOKS ON 


JAPANESE 
ARCHITECTURE 


THE MODERN JAPANESE 
HOUSE: INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 


edited by Hiroshi 
Sasaki. Forty-five out- 
standing residential 
designs by twenty- 
seven of Japan's lead- 
ing architects reveal 
the ways in which the 
modern Japanese 
have grappled with 
and solved the prob- 
lems of including 
Western furnishings 
and equipment in 
Japanese homes and 
of using new building 
materials and techniques without 
destroying the traditional gra- 
ciousness and simplicity of Japa- 
nese residences. 240 pages, 230 
gravure illus., boxed. 513.50 


JAPANESE HOUSES: РАТТЕВМ5 
FOR LIVING by Kiyoyuki Nishi- 
hara. A discussion of 
the traditional Japa- 
nese house emphasiz- 
ing its fundamentally 
human orientation. Mr. 
Nishihara explains the 
way in which the 
‚ environment of Japan, 

the materials available 
for construction, and 
the cultural values 
and psychological 
needs of the Japa- 
nese people deter- 
mined the structure 
of the Japanese house, which 
became an inspiration to West- 
ern architects in the early 20th 
century. 276 pages, 240 gravure 
illustrations, boxed. $15.00 


These books are available from your local bookseller or from 


JAPAN PUBLICATIONS TRADING CO. 
1255 Howard St., San Francisco, California 


(California residents please add 5% % sales tax.) 


94103 


JP JAPAN PUBLICATIONS 
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a vandal-proof fixture. 


Replacing outdoor lighting globes is an expense you need 
never face again. Trimble House has changed all that. 


Our Vandal-Proof Fixture features the remarkably taugh 
Lexan globe. Itcomes with a double lock to prevent theft 
and its own key. An excellent choice for apartment pro- 
jects. Write or call (404) 458-6685 today. 


TRIMBLE HOUSE TJ 


CORPORATION 
3832 GREEN INDUSTRIAL WAY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30341 (404) 458-6685 
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THE RSVP CYCLES. By Lawrence Hal- 
prin. Subtitled “Creative Processes in 
the Human Environment”. Published 
by George Braziller, New York City. 
207 pp, illustrated. $15.00. 


REVIEWED BY GRADY CLAY 


New intellectual tools are not 
easily come by, and Lawrence 
Halprin in his latest book has 
presented an important addition 
for anyone in a field of creative 
decision-making. It clearly de- 
rives from Halprin’s experience 
as a landscape architect with an 
international practice, from in- 
sights out of his wife Ann Hal- 
prin’s Dance Workshop in San 
Francisco, and from his involve- 
ment with the existential youth 
culture of California. 

His tool carries the simple 
name of scores and I would sub- 
mit that the book is about this 
tool whereas the title and chapter 
on RSVP cycles has an aspect of 
being dragged onto and between 
covers somewhat as an after- 
thought to give utility and con- 
text to his concept of scoring. 

Halprin arrived at the develop- 
ment of the score as a tool for 
organizing thought and actions 
from his exposure to musical and 
choreographic scores; and from 
his earlier attempts via “mota- 
tion" in his book Freeways to 
convey in graphic form some of 
the dynamic aspects of urban 
processes. In dancing and music 
the word score is traditionally 
and universally understood: the 
score is a symbolic representa- 
tion of a sequence of events or 
processes (finger-foot movements, 
body motions, etc.) which take 
place within a period of time. In 
a creative leap of analogizing, 
Halprin takes the old concept of 
the musical/choreographic score 
and expands it into an intellec- 
tual mechanism for organizing 
any complex sequences of human 
and natural processes into a 
comprehensive and flexible en- 
tity. It has a beginning, but—and 
here one cannot be certain—an 
end or non-ending. 

In extending the word's mean- 
ing, Halprin vastly expands its 
utility. He writes that "the essen- 
tial quality of a score is that it 
is a system of symbols which can 
convey, or guide, or control (as 
you wish) the interaction between 
elements such as space, time, 
rhythm, and sequences, people 
and their activities, and the com- 


Mr. Clay, a specialist in the analysis 
of environmental and urban develop- 
ment, is Editor of LANDSCAPE ARCHI- 
TECTURE Quarterly. 


binations that result from them." 

All scores can be put into 
graphic form, although words or 
even poetry may carry the score. 
Visibility is the essence in scoring 
(i.e. carrying out operations 
ordered or guided or composed 
by a score) since the intent of the 
score-maker must be readily 
grasped by all participants. 

Aha, you say, isn't that also a 
definition of traditional city 
plans? And aren't professional 
planners all saying that their in- 
tent is to make plans which the 
public can comprehend? Halprin 
would snort at the idea. He is 
essentially anti-plan, seeing plans 
(distinguished from scores) as 
goal-oriented, whereas һе sees 
scoring as process-oriented. Thus 
his critique of planning in defin- 
ing his scoring becomes a declara- 
tion of turf; he is on one side 
with his scored processes, while 
goal-oriented planners and ekis- 
ticians (no mention here of 
Doxiadis by name but the infer- 
ence is clear) are on the other. 

“What we want, what we des- 
perately need is a feeling of close 
and creative involvement in proc- 
esses,” he writes early on, and in 
his final emotional pages adds 
that “we need creative mechan- 
isms for change.” To score, rather 
than to plan, he asserts, is to ally 
one’s self with the creative, the 
young, and the existential— 
“those of us dedicated to the cele- 
bration of life.” 

Distinctions must be made and 
Halprin gives it a good try. A 
system he sees as “a closed and 
defined body with a beginning 
and an end.” It has a goal and 
establishes a specific way or tech- 
nique of operation. Halprin then 
proceeds to so subdefine systems 
beyond recognition that he over- 
states his case; what systems ana- 
lyst would stand for Halprin’s 
assertion that a system “requires 
input but not feedback”? 

What has been happening out- 
side the covers of this book—and 
it sneaks only inferentially inside 
—is that systems have become 
equated in current youthful lit- 
any with Tool of the Establish- 
ment. Hence—out with systems, 
up with empathy, intuitive proc- 
ess . . . scores. One gets the im- 
pression that Halprin is using 
scoring in an effort to settle old 
scores, standing fourscore and 
antisquare as a kind of West 
Coast libertarian seeking to free 
creative talents from the con- 
straints of systematic Euclidian 
thought. Thus the book stresses 
creativity over logic, visibility 
over secrecy, open-endedness 


rather than hard results, freedom 
of operation rather than goals, 
flexibilities over hierarchies, 
chance as well as choice. It is 
clear where his sympathies lie. 

Unfortunately the idea of scor- 
ing, in the process of becoming a 
book, has not been sufficiently 
pruned and sharpened by harsh 
criticism. Halprin takes pains to 
explain what scores are and are 
not—but in the process scoring is 
watered down to become an al- 
most universal activity: 

Plans from which buildings are 
built are scores; so are music, 
mathematics, stage directions and 
dialogue, wind roses, shopping 
lists, earthquake-probability 
maps, football plays, Navajo sand 
painting, E=MC*, CPM and 
PERT charts, almanacs, the 
Apollo 11 flight plan, tarot cards 
and directions for performers in 
a happening. 

At some points the score is a 
synonym for “plan”; at others for 
“game.” It’s a verb, it’s a noun, 
it quick-shifts from active to pas- 
sive, gerundive to indicative. 
Throughout most of the book it 
means a symbol for processes: 
Los Angeles’ freeway grid “scores 
the lifestyle” of its people. Else- 
where a score is “a plot of people 
in space and against time.” On a 
sketch of old Venice he observes 
“What an ideal situation for ma- 
rine entrepreneurs! You carved 
out, scored your own land...” A 
Roman camp is described as “a 
score for a quickly erected strik- 
ing force.” At one point, score 
means environment, elsewhere it 
is a description of it, and still 
elsewhere a conceptual tool. Thus 
in attempting to universalize his 
discovery, Halprin at times comes 
close to making it disappear in 
semantic fog. Yet the originality 
or his leap-by-analogy is still there 
as his solid contribution. 

Finally, Halprin sees scoring 
taking place as part of a formal 
process he identifies as the RSVP 
cycle, which embodies a series of 
processes involving resources (R), 
scoring (S), valuaction (V) and 
performance (P). Those who 
wish may pursue this idea 
through the book but it has the 
ring of a contrivance useful in 
putting scoring into a produc- 
tive context but overemphasized 
here. Perhaps I have misjudged 
its utilitarian aspects. At any 
event the most creative insight 
occurred when Halprin conceived 
score in its new and broadened 
sense, and immediately sought to 
apply it to human processes. On 
that creative act alone I should 
think he could rest his case. 
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Safeguard...it's the second generation of a wool carpet 
that Ozite developed for 747 jets. 


Safeguard is the ideal carpet for commercial 
use. It offers the proven durability and mainte- 
nance advantages of needlebonded wool con- 
struction. It was subjected to traffic by over 2% 
million people in a Grand Central Station test 
and showed no noticeable signs of wear. 

Safeguard meets the rigid flammability re- 
quirements of the Public Health Service and 
qualifies for use in federal Hill-Burton funded 
projects— nursing homes, hospitals, institutions. 

Aesthetically, Safeguard will satisfy the most 
discriminating specifier. It offers the best of two 
worlds—the luxury of wool and the beauty of 
tasteful multi-colored patterns. 

Economically priced. Economically installed. 
THE VALUE OF SAFEGUARD IS UNEQUALED! 


° 
PURE WOOL PILE 


Ozite Corporation, 
1755 Butterfield Rd., 
Libertyville, Ill. 60048 
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A guide to 


Business Principles 
and Practices for 
Interior Designers 


With actual examples 


of the specialized 


usedin the office 


procedural forms to be 


by Harry Siegel, C.P. A. 


This book won't tell you one blessed thing about design 
but it may well be the most important book ever published 
for interior designers, space planners, architects and students. 


A guide to 
Business Principles 
and Practices for 
Interior Designers 


Chapter Headings 

Interior Design as a Profession 
Divisions of the Profession 

Business Formations 

Location and Nature of the Business 
Essential Counsel and Assistance 
Initial Contact with Client 

Letter of Agreement 

Confirmation of Contract Proposals 


Methods of Determining Fees and 
Compensations 


Other Job Factors in Setting Fees 

The Client's Budget 

Estimation and Control of the Budget 
Purchase Orders 

Client's Inventory and Billing Control 

Billing and Collecting 

The Non-Residential Field 

Initial Contact with the Non-Residential Client 


Fees and Compensations in 
Non-Residential Work 


Letter of Agreement in Non-Residential Work 


Estimates and Procedures in 
Non-Residential Work 


Contract Breakdown 
Relations with Trade Sources 


Theory, Objectives and Methods of 
Recording Time 


Insurance 
The Job Book 
Other Working Forms 


Basic Elements of Bookkeeping and 
Accounting for Interior Designers 


A long time consultant to design firms, 
Mr. Siegel has put together a clear-cut 
guide to the business routines which 
often frustrate the independent de- 
signer. He explains everything from 
the mechanics of setting up as a pro- 
fessional to estimating job time, billing 
and collecting. 


This business guide includes actual 
samples of specialized work forms, 
letters of agreement, and contracts de- 
signed by Mr. Siegel for such satis- 
fied clients of his as Melanie Kahane, 
Michael Greer, Daren Pierce and Ellen 
Lehman McCluskey. 


His book tells you what you need to 
know to protect yourself from financial 
losses ... to estimate the value of your 
talent and effort... to calculate operat- 
ing costs. . . to arrive at satisfactory 


A guide to 
Business Principles 
and Practices for 
Interior Designers 


176 pages 
$13.95 


Whitney Library of Design 
130 East 59th Street 
New York, New York 10022 


Please send me 


My check is enclosed. 


A guide to Business Principles and Practices for Interior Designers. 


fees . . . and to explain your charges 
to your client. 


He shows you how to make initial pro- 
posals for a job... to make safe апа 
binding agreements... to collect from 
clients . . . to protect yourself from 
losses due to client defections and 
vacillations . . . to control the flow of 
orders to suppliers, work rooms, car- 
riers, contractors . . . and helps you 
protect yourself from errors and finan- 
cial hazards. 


He guides you to simple business rou- 
tines that help you take the business 
side of your profession in your stride— 
without being obsessed by business 
problems. 


This is a book that is a must for the 
man who knows much about designing 
but not enough about making money. 


by Harry Siegel, C.P.A. 


more than 40 illustrated forms 
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copies @ $13.95 $ 
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*All New York State residents add 3% for М. Y. 
N. Y. City residents add total 6% Sales Tax.) For books to be mailed to Canada or elsewhere 
outside the United States, add 35€ for postage and handling charge. 
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We believe furniture should help 
people work better. And that's 
what Steelcase Mobiles do. 


Just how well is demonstrated 
in these "before" and "after" 
photographs of the engineering 


department of a major corporation. 


They show how Mobiles have 
brought order from chaos...how 
— in exactly the same area — 
each of the company's 270 
engineers now has a semi-private 
work center with room to grow. 
There are pull-out work surfaces 
at many levels...shelves for 
ring binders...new places for 
blueprints. The clutter is gone. 
The aisles are wider. And it's a 
far more pleasant place to work. 


With Mobiles, 
locked into a layout. 


you're never 
Nothing is 


CSIF 
ШЫП 


1 Control. 


bolted to the floor. You can move 


the interchangeable drawers and 
shelves from one unit to another... 
or move the units to create new 
arrangements. 


With Mobiles, you can make 
more people more comfortable and 
efficient — in less floor space 
- than with any other office 
furnishings system on the market. 


See Mobiles at one of our show- 
rooms...or write Department A, 
Steelcase, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
for a colorful brochure of case 
histories. 


Mobiles by 
Steelcase 


Furniture that works 
for people who work. 


Showrooms and offices in 
New York—Cleveland—Grand Rapids 
San Francisco-Chicago-St. Louis 
Los Angeles -Philadelphia—Detroit 
Dallas-Atlanta-Boston-Portland, 
Oregon-Toronto and Montreal. 
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Cultivated glass by Glaverbel. 


A kaleidoscope of designs and styles. A spectrum of colors. An infinity of appli- 
cations. Glass specifically created to meet —and surpass —the requirements of 
today's users. Cultivated glass. 


Glaverbel 


GLAVERBEL (USA) INC., 75 PLANDOME ROAD, MANHASSET, NEW YORK 11030 
GLAVERBEL CANADA LIMITED, 1550 MAISONNEUVE BLVD. W., MONTREAL 107, P.Q. 
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